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The fifth of the *‘ Sketches from the Front,” by “‘ A Sergeant 
in Kitchener’s”, will be printed in the SATURDAY 
REVIEW next week. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Asquith redeemed his promise on Tuesday to 
deal once for all, in a fair and general law, with the 
military service question. Service by instalments, 
whereby the Government tried to please everyone, 
pleased no one save those who desire the whole ques- 
tion to be an offence, a soreness, and a confusion. 
The new Bill—a Bill which frankly calls up generally 
all the manhood of the country of military age without 
further exception or division—pleases every party in 
the House and in the country save that same bitter 
and defeated group. Mr. Asquith, at the last, acted 
decisively, and thereby he saved the Government, and 
he made a policy—a policy which, at last, goes straight 
to the point. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s second-reading speech on Thurs- 
day was vigorous and skilful debating all through, 
and sometimes it was even more than that. Had he 
made this speech say, eighteen months ago, it would 
have been an act of statesmanship. It stands to-day 
merely as a driving home of some half-dozen elemen- 
tary points as to citizenship and service, in the course 
of which Mr. Lloyd George put the common sense of 
the matter as to the best arrangement of our resources 
—financial, industrial and military. The spoiling and 
scattering of our strength which has resulted from 
twenty-one months of recruiting by advertisement is 
now confessed, and the chapter, at last, is closed. 
Mr. Lloyd George did well to go into the great signifi- 
cance of the call for 200,000 men. It must not be 
inferred that 200,000 signifies the absolute end and 
finish of the man-power of the Empire, and it is well 
that the enemy and neutral observers should be given 


explicitly to realise that further sacrifice is not only 
possible but will unhesitatingly be made ‘‘if there | 


comes a time when it will make the difference between 
victory and defeat ’’. 


The Bill passed its second reading by a majority of 
292. The 36 who voted against it were 26 Radical 
followers of Sir John Simon; 9 Socialist followers of 
Mr. Snowden, these last including Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald; and one Nationalist. For the Labour 
party as a whole Mr. Henderson spoke almost 
penitently in the second-reading debate, confessing 
that he had been ‘‘ the heaviest drag-weight of all his 
colleagues in the Cabinet’’. There was one excellent 
passage in Mr. Henderson’s speech, where he scorn- 
fully referred to allusions made by the Simon group 
to Russia’s reserves of men. ‘‘ This’’, said Mr. 
Henderson, ‘‘ means that Russian conscripts are ap- 
parently to be used to protect British liberty ’’. 


The Labour men in Parliament have had much to 
do with the immediate action of the Prime Minister. 
It was Mr. Walsh’s speech last week which told 
most upon the hesitant members of the Cabinet; and 
this week Mr. Barnes approved the new Bill without 
qualification, immediately on its first introduction. 
The Labour Party met on Tuesday and decided to 
leave its members free to vote as they desired. This 
cleared up any remaining fears that the Coalition was 
in danger. The Coalition, as we said at the time, was 
out of danger as soon as the temper of the House of 
Commons declared itself on Thursday of last week. 


Mr. Asquith, introducing his proposals, passed in 
fine review the increase in our armies. Five million 
men are now in arms. Twenty-six divisions have 
become eighty-three since war broke out. Mr. Asquith 
then made an eloquent defence of his Government, 
with references to Wellington and Pitt. Would 
Pitt have waited quite so long before taking the step 
Mr. Asquith has just taken? Sir Edward Carson has 
had something to say as to that. 


The new Bill calls upon all men between eighteen 
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and forty-one to report themselves for service within 
thirty days of the passing of the Bill. Medical certi- 
ficates granted since 14 August 191§ are to be re- 
viewed ; also those certificates of exemption which have 
made the combing out of the eligible single men from 
their billets so difficult a matter. Territorials will be 
transferable from unit to unit, and a special reserve will 
be formed in which men may be placed who are more 
immediately serviceable in civil than in military em- 
ployment. This last provision is the most novel and 
the most discussed. It will certainly be of immense 
use to the Government. It will enable the authori- 
ties to use enlisted and eligible men to the best 
advantage—in the munition factories or under arms, 
as circumstances require. Meantime the groups are 
re-opened for all unattested men. 


We cannot affect the ‘‘ melting mood ”’ in regard to 
Mr. Birrell. He, through weakness and neglect, is 
largely responsible for the rising in Dublin with its loss 
of life and ruin to trade and property. He was not more 
qualified to guide Ireland than to lead the British 
Navy. Of course, he well recognised this, yet clung to 
his office till ruin and revolution came. Now he retires 
without a scratch. We can find no reason to ‘‘ beat 
the breast’’ over the disappearance of Mr. Birrell. 
He has, through his weakness and flippancy, brought 
measureless ill to Ireland—and himself goes scot free. 
That is the simple truth. As to his past career in public, 
Mr. Birrell had a singular gift of speech. His book, 
it is true, ‘‘ Obiter Dicta ’’, was not the work of genius 
it has been represented, being only fairly good and 
pungent ; whilst other works of his, such as ‘‘ Hazlitt ’’ 
in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters ’’ series, were scarcely 
above mediocre. But in public speech he had the 
“literary touch’’ which is so effective even among 
those who know and care nothing about literature. 
Years ago his speeches were often seasoned with good 
things, and one of those speeches—in which he spoke 
of the House of Commons as “‘ this paradise of bores ”’ 
—may live, even out of Hansard. 


The Prime Minister—who is the soul of chivalry and 
faith to his friends and colleagues—spoke with emotion 
of Mr. Birrell’s retirement. That, we think, was 
absolutely right and fitting. Who can wonder that 
Mr. Asquith inspires such loyalty among associates 
and dependants, seeing that his own rule of life to- 
wards them is aimez loyauté? We confess we should 
like to see this side of Mr. Asquith borne witness to 
and illustrated a little more by some of his critics. 
Loyalty is one of the cardinal virtues in war, not less 
certainly than in peace. 


The back of the Sinn Fein conspiracy was broken 
on Sunday last. On Monday it was officially an- 
nounced that all the rebels in Dublin had surrendered, 
and that those in the country were rapidly coming in. 
During the next twenty-four hours civilian life in 
Dublin began again. The prisoners were rapidly de- 
ported, and Mr. Birrell returned to London. 


The fighting had lasted for nearly a week, fighting 
of the most savage and deadly kind. We must make 
no mistake about this rising. This was not a playing 
with firearms. For several days it was death for any- 
one to appear in certain streets in Dublin. Civilians 
who ventured to do so were callously murdered— 
women and boys with the rest. The tactics of the 


Sinn Fein men were to hold the houses and deal with | 


the soldiers from cover. These tactics were met by 
drawing a cordon round the rebel area, shelling the 
occupied buildings, narrowing the circle wherever it 
was possible, and taking some of the houses by direct 
assault. There were two main conflicts in Dublin it- 
self. In the suburbs the fighting was from house to 
yhouse. At the rebels’ headquarters, in the General 
Post Office, the fighting was at long range. This was 
where most of the damage was done, the Post Office 
and buildings east of Sackville Street being destroyed 
by fire. 


Witnesses agree that the English Territorials, new 
to action and thrown without rest or food into imme- 
diate action, behaved with great coolness and bravery 
in a very difficult position. General Maxwell, in his 
Gereral Order to the troops, singled out for especial 
praise a detachment of the 6th Reserve Cavalry Regi- 
ment. This handful of men was convoying five ammu- 
nition waggons along Charles Street when they met a 
body of the rebels. The carmen turned their waggons 
broadside to the street, thus forming a small laager, 
where the convoy held out under fire from the sur- 
rounding houses for three whole days until they were 
relieved. The convoy was kept supplied by the car- 
men, who crept through the lines the first night, sent 
five other carmen through with food, and themselves 
relieved these other five on the following night with 
further supplies. 


The story from ‘‘ somewhere in Kerry ’’ of the 
capture of Casement is certainly striking. A peasant 
comes upon a strange boat, empty except for a 
sheathed dagger, and half under water. He reports 
to three men of the Irish Constabulary, two of whom 
go down to examine the boat, and find upon the sand 
three revolvers, ammunition, flash lamps, maps, a 
cipher code, and a green and gold flag of the Sinn 
Fein, made in Germany. Casement is found two miles 
away, hidden among the brambles of an old ‘‘ rath”’ 
or circular fort. 


Germany continues to collect reserves along the 
Western front, and another huge effort in the Verdun 
region is foretold, with the Emperor as onlooker. 
Meantime, however, our Ally’s counter-attacks have a 
nibbling success that is very gratifying. Last week- 
end, on the left bank of the Meuse, some ground was 
recaptured north of the Mort Homme, along a front 
of five-eighths of a mile, with a depth of from 300 to 
600 yards. This clutch of strategic land has been held 
firmly, despite a heavy bombardment interrupted by 
vigorous German assaults. Across the river, again, 
on the right bank, our Ally on Monday evening took 
a German trench south-east of Fort Douaumont. For 
several hours there was a fierce grapple hand to hand, 
in the course of which the French gained a hundred 
prisoners and about 500 metres of trench. Next day, 
after a violent bombardment, the Germans made their 
counter-assault, but dwindled into a scattered repulse. 
These combats are not big events, but they bear wit- 
ness to the magnificent tenacity of the French. 


On the Belgian front, due north of Dixmude, the 
Germans have tried to take the Belgians at a disad- 
vantage. Their aim was to carry out a coup de main 
from the eastern bank of the Yser. They got a foot- 
hold in three advanced posts, but were soon over- 
thrown by a swift rally. Artillery duels are heavy in 
this region, as they are also in several sections of the 
English lines. A German attack east of Ypres on 
Monday night, heralded by an hour’s bombardment, 
broke down; north of Albert the enemy made a fruit- 
less attempt to leave his lines. 


The fall of Kut-el-Amara has been received through- 
out the Empire in a proper spirit. General Townshend 
and his splendid garrison held on till all their supplies 
were exhausted, and their success against heavy odds 
for 143 days will be a lasting influence for good in 
our Army, while the effect of their surrender will in 
time be displaced by successful counterstrokes. The 
Turkish Commander-in-Chief, Khalil Pasha, honouring 
a noble resistance, let General Townshend keep his 
sword ; and he has agreed to exchange the Indo-British 
sick and wounded for an equal number of Mahomedan 
Turkish prisoners. It is said that General Townshend 
and his men will be interned in Anatolia. The Turks 
treat prisoners humanely; but whether full prepara- 
tions were made to feed the garrison is another thing. 


In a heartening telegram to General Lake the King 
has thanked the Tigris corps for the great gallantry 
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shown by them in persistent efforts to relieve their 
comrades in Kut. Constantly hindered by floods and 
bad weather, they did all that was humanly possible, 
pressing the enemy back, always by means of frontal 
attacks on narrow fronts, over a treeless and flat 
ground patched with swamps. Lord Kitchener’s fine 
tribute to all the troops is as welcome as General 
Townshend’s last message. 


In the direction of Baghdad, at a point unnamed in 
the official despatch, the Russians have thrown back 
an important enemy detachment towards the west, 
capturing a portion of his artillery and a number of 
ammunition wagons. Another item of Russian news 
is the fact that the fourth contingent of the Czar’s 
troops arrived at Marseilles on 2 May, and were re- 
ceived with the utmost enthusiasm. A little time ago, 
it will be remembered, the hospital ship ‘‘ Portugal ”’ 
was torpedoed in the Black Sea by a German sub- 
marine. Russia-has protested against this criminal 
act to all the enemy States. 

e 

lt was announced on Monday that another impor- 
tant combat had been fought near Lake Narotch, where 
heavy fighting occurred in March. South-west of 
this lake, says the Russian report, the enemy attacked 
in close formation and recaptured the trenches which 
they had previously lost. The German report has not 
been contradicted, and it says that the Russians were 
driven from their positions between Stanarotche and 
the Stakhovtsy estate, losing in prisoners fifty-six 
officers, 5,600 men, twenty-eight machine-guns, a field 
gun, and ten trench-mortars. But when the Germans 
tried to continue their success they were foiled by 
excellent gunfire. 


We referred last week to the sinking of H.M.S. 
“Russell ’’, flying the flag of Rear-Admiral Fremantle, 
in the Mediterranean. She was a formidable ship. We 
have now to note that two other naval losses have 
come from mines in the Mediterranean. 
armed yacht ‘‘Aegusa’’, Captain T. P. Walker 
{retired Vice-Admiral), and the other is the mine 
sweeper ‘‘ Nasturtium ’’. 


Naval writers point out that we have lost since the 
war began ten battleships out of fifty-eight, and Ger- 
many one out of thirty-five. Italy has lost one out 
of nine, and France two out of twenty-one. Russia 
and Austria have had no losses in battleships. These 
figures refer to finished ships in the Dickinson Return 
of 1914. The loss of life in our fleets comes to 2,250 
men. 


There was an informing discussion as to our losses 
by sea—our mercantile losses—in the House of Lords 
on Wednesday. Lord Curzon made the reassuring 
statement that we had put upon the water as many 
vessels as had been lost during the war. There re- 
mained, of course, a heavy shortage. Five hundred 
ships are at the disposal of our Allies. Forty-three 
per cent. were requisitioned for military and naval 
needs. The British shipowners retained about the 
same proportion, which they employed under strict 
regulation. Lord Charles Beresford puts our losses 
by warfare at 860. His figures are evidently 
studied; for his totals agree remarkably with those 
of the Government. There seems to be only one 
real remedy for depletion and for the heavy burdens 
laid upon our mercantile marine. We must build con- 
stantly and let nothing interfere with the work of our 
shipyards. Lord Curzon assures us that building is 
well in hand—soo ships being now in course of con- 
struction of 100 tons and upwards. 


Since Easter Sunday there have been five air raids 
on the country, and Zeppelins have been active in four 
of them. Last week we chronicled three of these 
Zeppelin adventures. The fourth occurred on Tuesday 
night, when the area attacked extended from Rattrav 


One is the’ 


Head, north of Aberdeen, down to Norfolk. At 
least five or six airships crossed the shore, but 
the authorities believe that a greater number were 
employed off our coasts. There were only two 
attempts to penetrate inland. We are glad to say that 
no less than three Zeppelins have been brought down 
and destroyed this week. One was lost on Wednesday 
morning after crossing the Norwegian coast near 
Stavanger. The second was destroyed by British 
cruisers off the Schleswig coast. The third was hit 
by gunfire in a raid upon Salonica. 


We shall not soon forget a conversation we had 
with Lord St. Aldwyn in March 1915, at a time when 
the giddy reports and boasts were flying through 
London about the ‘‘ Forcing of the Narrows ’’; and 
when credulous Radical journalists were printing those 
ridiculous stories about the scared Turks preparing 
to rush out of Constantinople into remote Asia Minor 
for safety. We asked Lord St. Aldwyn what he 
thought of the Dardanelles campaign, then beginning. 
He instantly replied: ‘‘ It cannot be done; there is no 
possibility of our getting through the Dardanelles and 
capturing Constantinople ’’’. Not the smallest doubt 
was in his mind that the whole business was doomed 
to complete failure. 


A correspondent has reminded us, in regard to a 
note in this column lately, that Mr. Chaplin has been 
known to mar, as well as to make, rotundity in ora- 
tions. In 1877 Mr. O. J. Smyth, M.P. for West- 
meath, concluded an oration on the Eastern question 
thus: ‘‘ From where the Danube pours his impetuous 
flood through the Iron Gates, to where the Attic wave 
beams with its countless smiles, from the Black Sea 
to the Adriatic, there stretches a fruitful and romantic 
region, the home of historic races; and I can picture 
for statesmanship no loftier ambition, for power no 
prouder prerogative, than to aid the struggles of such 
countries and such peoples to emerge from the tomb 
in which for centuries they have lain, and rejoice at 
last in the dawn of their Easter Sunday ’’. M-. Smyth 
sat down amid loud cheers, and Mr. Chaplin followed 
on with the remark that the position assigned to 
Turkey by Mr. Gladstone with regard to the Treaties 
appeared to afford a remarkable illustration of the old 
saying, ‘* Heads I win, tails you lose.”’ 


The ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ has been celebrating its twen- 
tieth birthday, and Lord Northcliffe has been telling 
the story of its early days. The writer of this note 
recalls two little incidents in regard to the start of 
the ‘‘Mail’’. Early the first evening, when the 
machines were getting under weigh, the owner and 
originator said to the writer: ‘‘ Well, what sort of 
circulation do you predict for us?’’ He added: ‘If 
we can reach 70,000 a day I shall be contented’”’. The 
other incident was meeting on the following morning 
Harold Harmsworth, now Lord Rothermere. He 
asked what the writer thought of the first issue. ‘‘ It 
is a bright paper’’, was the reply; ‘‘but you 
will have to introduce a daily leader if you wish to 
be taken as a serious political force’’. The ‘‘new 
journalistic” ‘feeling then was all against leading 
articles. In a few days, however, the ‘‘ Mail’’ came 
out with its leader. 


The nation is to be congratulated on acquiring the 
pick of the Rae Collection of Rossetti watercolours 
and oils. The National Gallery trustees showed 
courage and decision in bringing off this coup. The 
watercolours represent the perfect hour of Dante 
Gabriel’s pictorial imagination, when, still in his 
twenties, his inspiration had the freshness and the 
sharpness of a lovely dawn. At that time he was in 
more intimate communion with the romance and mystic 
life of his conceptions than ever again. The oil paint- 
ings acquired are of the drowsier and more sensuous 
noontide; but they show him at his best as a painter 
in the oil medium. Now for the first time Rossetti 
can be comprehensively studied in London. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
AT LAST: THE STRAIGHT THING. 
T last Great Britain is to take the elementary 
step in a great war. It is to call up for obli- 
gatory service all the men of fit bodies between the 
ages of 18 and 41 years. 

In other words, there is to be, after more than 
twenty-one months of war, an end in this matter of 
recruiting of the policy of funk and fumbling, of craft 
and cowardice, which has so long shamed the 
country. 

It has been a policy that has threatened to set up 
in our midst, with an ill effect on generations to come, 
a very large class of young men with a leprous taint 
upon them—men who have been encouraged by the 
State to hide themselves securely away from service, 
to stick like nits to their jobs, and to seize and fatten 
lousily upon the jobs of others of a fit age and physique 
who have chosen to put away their trades and go 
instead irto the trenches. 

Had the miscalled Voluntary system—of which, 
virtually, nothing really voluntary has survived for 
a long while past—been saved, we should have seen 
the establishment in this country of a kind of third 
sex, neither masculine nor feminine, and vet uot 
honestly neuter; and this class, horrible to contem- 
plate, would have far exceeded in numbers a million. 
Now that obscene danger to the health and manhood 
of the nation will disappear, provided that there is 
no more spiriting away of young and serviceable men 
such as occurred by some intrigue under the Military 
Service Act. 

Roughly, what ought to be done now is to divide 
the entire body of these new men between the ages of 
18 and 41 who will be brought in under the general 
compulsion scheme into three broad classes. One 
class should consist of those men who are thoroughly 
well qualified to use a rifle and to stand the rigours 
of a long campaign—for we have a long and exceed- 
ingly severe war in front of us. 

A second class should consist of men who, though 
not fit for a rifle and for field work, are quite fit for 
work inside munition factories and workshops. This 
seems to be pointed at in the Reserve to which Mr. 
Asquith referred in his speech on the Bill, and is 
embodied in the measure. 

The third class should consist of men who, though 
of serviceable military age and of fit bodies, are really 
indispensable in 2on-munition trades and industries : 
for example, in agriculture, and in highly useful— 
because highly lucrative—export trades. We must 
not strip our trade of all the young men. 

It is possible that, over and above these, there may 
be sufficient State reasons for granting—sparingly— 
exemptions to certain others; in regard, for instance, 
to scientific and possibly here and there to educational 
occupations. But their number must necessarily be 
small. 

Moreover, it will be absolutely essential—under a 
fair and general law of obligatory military service such 
as is now promised, to the infinite relief of all decent 
and patriotic people—that every exempted man should 
be able to show a perfectly clear certificate. 


honour must forthwith be put above all reproach: so 
that it shall not be within the power of anyone—such 
as excited feminine recruiters, and muddle-headed | 
creatures who still cling to what they have loved to 
describe as ‘‘ The Voluntary system, Sir’’, or ‘‘ The 
Free and Spontaneous Uprising of a People, Sir ’’— 


to present him with white feathers, and to describe 
him as ‘‘a young shirker’’, and so on. The talk 


_ mostly indulged in by mean and muddled Voluntarists, 
_ about the young unmarried shirkers ’’, and about the 


cowardice of Bachelor who would not go to the war 


to save the skin of poor dear Benedick till he was 


driven there by the Military Service Act, was disgust- 
ing and foolish talk. It was a dirty cry, and the 
SatuRDAay Review has always viewed it with dislike 
and contempt. The distinction between Bachelors and 
Benedicks was unworthy of any serious and intelligent 


_ mind; but unless some such catchcry, some such clap- 


| 


trap, had been resorted to and encouraged by the 
political leaders, we should not have got the first 


_ instalment of obligatory military service some months 
_ ago; and to-day we should still have been in the nerve- 
less grip of the fumbling so-called Voluntary system. 
| We are glad to think that, in the midst of the jabber 


about the ‘‘ single young shirkers ’’, we pointed out 
the truth in the SaturDay Review—namel®, that the 
one and only reason why the single man is to be 
preferred to the married man for soldiering is that he 
is the cheaper article to the State. He costs less— 


_—that is the horse sense as well as the humanity 


of it. 
Well, the step is to be taken at last which the 


| Sarurpay Review began to press for in October 1914, 
_ when true Voluntaryism—a noble impetus—ended, and 
it also became quite clear to us that a very long war 


must ensue. We shall not take up a carping or un- 


_ gracious attitude towards those who have been at last 


| come too late. 


Nor do we think for a moment that it has 
It is never too late to do the straight, 
clean thing. Certainly if the necessary step had been 


converted. 


_ taken eighteen or nineteen months ago, even a year 
| ago, the country would have been spared much humilia- 
| tion; and also the country would have been spared 


| 


matically, 


much blood and treasure. Besides, its trade would 
have been scientifically guarded and fostered, instead 
of being injured by the spurts and spasms and mad- 
hatter methods of so-called Voluntaryism. Moreover, 
we should have gratified our Allies and have discour- 
aged the enemy; we should have solved, almost auto- 
the munitions problem; and the whole 


_country would have recognised long ago the true 


nature of the war, and the immense power and threat 
of Germany. Still, admitting this—admitting the 


_ waste of time and life and money caused by the delay 
_—the step at length resolved on is a great and nctab!e 


one, and we heartily congratulate the Government on 
taking it. Well done, this time! If the right men 
are now chosen to organise and take charge of the 
movement—and this is absolutely essential— 


new 


the country will finally be extricated alive out of the 


| war. 


His | 


Germany will yet be driven from France, Bel- 
gium, Serbia and Poland; and the British Empire will 
lead the settlement. But the Government must not 
let its great reform be frittered away. It must ruth- 
lessly dispense with the false prophets and the in- 
competents and all the discredited partisan hacks; and 
call to its councils, instead, those who have been right 
from the start about the length and severity of the war 
and about the absolute necessity of a policy of 
thorough. 


THE IRISH CATASTROPHE. 


R. BIRRELL’S resignation and the manner in 
which he announced it to the House of Commons 
on Wednesday disarms his critics, but it cannot alter 


| the truth. For many years Mr. Birrell has held a high 
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and responsible office without in the least appreciating 
all that was due to it. His misreading of the position 
in Ireland during these last months is not one of those 
tragic blunders which fall suddenly upon men from 
nowhere and inspire the observer with an unreserved 
sympathy. It was, on the contrary, the logical con- 
clusion of years of absentee administration, of well- 
known reluctance to study his work upon the spot. 
Mr. Birrell had not the temperament for a ‘serious 
political career. No one can seriously regret that he 
has himself reached this conclusion. The things he 
has seen in Ireland in these last few days have at last 
brought him face to face with reality, and he has had 
the grace publicly to confess and express his emotion 
—an emotion that becomes him more than his most 
successful stroke of skilful levity has ever done. 

When Mr. Asquith announced last week what steps 
were being taken to deal with the conspiracy in 
ireland he promised an immediate investigation 
into its origin. This can hardly be taken to mean 
that Mr. Asquith proposes to go into the ancient 
history of Sinn Fein. The origin and purpose of Sinn 
Fein is quite well known to Parliament and to the 
public. Sinn Fein is an avowedly disloyal organisa- 
tion, whose open purpose has always been to sever 
the connection between Ireland and Great Britain. 
It is an organisation which has inscribed upon its 
charter of incorporation a motto whose plain English 
is rendered in the simple phrase: All For Us; and 
to this motto, whether it be in the looting of Dublin 
shops, or the shooting of British soldiers and police, 
Sinn Fein has been singularly faithful. We require 
no committees of investigation to trace for us how 
Sinn Fein has spread and prospered, armed itself and 
rehearsed its part in the Great War. These things 
have been well known in Ireland for months past. We 
desire no investigation into Sinn Fein. We do desire, 
on the other hand, a very searching examination into 
the conduct of the Dublin Executive. Mr. Birrell has 
made his resignation and his apology. But the matter 
does not end there. A thorough reform is needed of 


the methods whereby Ireland has, under Mr. Birrell, |, 


been administered. 

Many people who have corresponded with friends in 
Ireland during the last six months have received sundry 
warnings of what was about to occur. But most 
people in England have quite naturally tended to dis- 
count these intimations, not from any idea that Sinn 
Fein wanted the will to conspire or the organisation 
to make things difficult for the authorities, but from 
the knowledge that Mr. Birrell, who was responsible 
for keeping the Government informed as to Irish 
affairs, was so obviously at his ease in London. It 
was Mr. Birrell’s business to know better than any of 
us what precisely was the state of affairs in Ireland; 
and we assumed that his absence from Dublin and 
notorious complacency as to the position there rested 
on a rather wider and better information than was at 
the disposal of private correspondents. One was 
naturally inclined to assume that one’s friends were 
exaggerating, and that the authorities in Dublin either 
knew that the proceedings of which one so frequently 
heard were the result of a superficial excitement, or, 
if these proceedings were serious, that they were being 
closely and secretly watched on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. The event has shown that neither of these 
suppositions was correct. The Irish Executive in 
Dublin was taken by surprise. The Government in 
London was thunderstruck. It seemed there was 
nothing in the least strategic or methodical about Mr. 
Birrell’s dawdling enjoyment of the spring weather in 
Chelsea. The Chief Secretary had misread, or rather 
he had not troubled to read at all, the position in 
Dublin. 

There could be nothing worse than the bearing of 
the Chief Secretary when the real seriousness of the 
position in Ireland first became known in the House 
of Commons. His absence from Ireland at such a 
time—he might at least have returned to Dublin on 
receiving the news of Casement’s abortive effort to 
land in Ireland—was bad enough in itself. Mr. Birrell 


made matters worse by making light of the whole 
affair and insolently asserting that it was not necessary 
for a Chief Secretary to be ‘‘ pinioned ’’ in Ireland. 
He atoned generously for this phrase on Wednesday 
in the House of Commons after he had seen with his 
eyes the terrible consequences of his mistaken estimate ; 
but we cannot at this time afford to have rebellions in 
Ireland, to have our soldiers killed and our attention 
distracted from the war, in order that a Cabinet 
Minister may realise that politics can sometimes be too 
serious for smart phrases and retorts. 

It is essential that we should have Mr. Asquith’s 
promised investigation at once. The conspiracy has 
been rapidly got under owing to the swift and able 
measures of General Maxwell. But Ireland clearly 
must have now what she should have had from the 
start of the war—the firm, wary, and tactful hand of 
an Irish Secretary who has the necessary qualities, 
will attend to his work in Ireland, and hold his position 
as a position of trust. The weakest Administration 
that has ever held office in Ireland must be searched 
through and through, incompetence severely dealt with, 
and the defaulters combed out of their positions. Ire- 
land can no longer be administered under an absentee. 
The British Government owes it to the loyal people of 
Ireland who have supported it through a week of grave 
anxiety to see that no such neglect is allowed to 
repeat itself. It will hardly attempt to belittle the 
results of these grave events in Ireland. It is too pain- 
fully conscious of having taken a hard knock in 
this matter of the Sinn Fein conspiracy; and it 
knows that the problem is by no means at an end 
because the soldiers have gone back into barracks. 
The loyal behaviour of all the Irish parties ; the demon- 
stration made once for all to Germany and neutrals 
alike that anything in the nature of an ‘‘ Irish rebel- 
lion ’’ is out of the question; the definite proof now 
given to our own more hesitant and difficult politicians 
that firm measures are henceforth best in dealing with 
overt acts of disloyalty to the Empire in time of war— 
these things have been purchased at a quite unneces- 
sary price. Perhaps it was essential that Sinn Fein 
should come out into the open by some public act of 
armed defiancé before it could be adequately dealt with. 
But no one supposes that for this purpose it was 
necessary virtually to give Dublin up into their hands 
for several days, or that we need have lost a single 
life in their suppression, if the Executive in Dublin 
had kept a narrow watch upon their proceedings, and 
if Mr. Birrell had kept his Government informed of 
their progress from day to day. 

But Mr. Birrell was in London and the Executive 
in Dublin were expecting nothing at all to happen. 
Everything was misread and miscalculated. As a 
consequence of this we have had an armed rising in 
the British islands in the middle of a life-and-death 
struggle with a foreign Power. We have lost prestige, 
and given to our enemies an opportunity for damaging 
misconstructions. Moreover, Ireland herself is stained 
with an event which, however illogically, will colour 
the general attitude to her national problems. Mr. 
Birrell’s apology cannot obscure these truths, or blot 
out his painful record. 


THE RADICAL PRESS IN LONDON. 


T has been noticed during the war by all impartial 
I observers that the Radical Press in London has 
been inferior to the Radical Press in the provinces, 
keeping itself estranged from those Radical leaders 
who have been most thorough in their attitude towards 
the war. It has not supported any reform until the 
perilous course of events has become irresistible: and 
from the first it has looked upon national unity as a 
compromise in which not one of its catchwords must 
be put aside. Every editor in this Press has con- 
sidered the war from an Early Victorian standpoint, 
declining to believe that a war between armed nations 
belonged entirely to the passing days and weeks, and 
needed a minute efficiency of the most modernised 
kind. To mention this truism has been an offence 
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against national unity, according to the Radical | 
editors of London papers; to oppose it has been ideal- | 
ised by them as an act of superior virtue and patriotism. | 
For three reasons we wish to take stock of their | 
wrong-headed conduct. Though they have been de- | 
feated many times by the pressure of events, they hold 

fast to other harmful errors; hence they challenge | 
opposition by breaking that concord in war which is | 
essential to national service and to the defeat of Ger-— 
many. The third reason is that Sir Edward Carson, | 
after an outrageous attack, has spoken his mind this | 
week to some of these editors. ‘* From Carson ‘to | 
Casement ’’ was the headline in one paper (Wednes- 
day, 26 April), and a correspondent sent some cut- | 
tings to Sir Edward. 

It would take Sir Edward Carson all his time were | 
he to notice all the vulgar attacks which are made 
upon him daily by such ‘‘ discredited papers ’’, for 
‘‘you will find that the attacks always come from 
those who have at all times a Little England policy, | 
and who before the war did their best to prevent this 
country from being properly prepared for the terrible | 
conflict in which we are engaged at present’’. The 
whole letter should’ be re-read in Monday’s papers. 
Having chastised the foolish busybodies, it says: | 
‘* The leaders of the Nationalist Party in Ireland have | 
been doing their best to help in the present crisis, 
and I am sure they will agree with me that no useful 
purpose can be served by reviving the controversies 
which the papers you send me seem anxious to resus- | 
citate, whilst they are hypocritically preaching the 
doctrine of unity and political truce. . .’’ 

The paper that published the ‘‘ From Carson to 
Casement ”’ insult tried to make amends two days 
later, after Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Redmond had | 
made a pact of patriotic unity in the House of Com- 
mons; but a published wrong with two days’ start is 
not a foe to be pardoned. There is really no end 
to this Radical inconsequence. Take the recent views 
on obligatory national service expressed in London 
by Radical editors. Here is one from a morning 
paper: it was published on 2 May :— 

‘* There is no doubt that the country is anxious to 
have this miserable controversy cleared out of its path. | 
It is idle now to go over the old ground. The depar- 
ture from the voluntary system [which Mr. Asquith 
described as haphazard, capricious, and unjust] was a 
blunder which plunged the country into an acrid and 
wasteful struggle without producing any adequate | 
result. The Army of this country in the field to-day | 
is wholly a Voluntary Army, and it may be doubted | 


whether to the end of the war it will not substantially 
remain so. Had Voluntaryism been honestly worked | 
instead of being intrigued against there would have 
been no case for a change. But the change, once | 
made, there was no logical halting place, and those | 
who stand by the voluntary system must find their | 
satisfaction in the fact that the experience of mili- | 
tarism at work has given the public such a distaste | 
for Conscription that its establishment as a permanent 
institution in this country is less conceivable to-day 
than at any time in our history.”’ 

With this tirade of inveterate self-delusion the paper | 
heralded the Government’s conversion to all-round 
national service. We have put several lines in italics | 
because they explain the tactics of those who are in 
sympathy with the Snowdeniites, Spenderites, Simonites. 
Systematic efforts have been made in many quarters 
to defeat the aims of the first Military Service Act; 
and hence it has been necessary to argue that volun- 
tary service was not given a fair chance. True volun- | 
teering went on for about three months, and it struck 
a terrible blow at many trades essential to the effi- 
ciency of great armies. From November 1914 noisy | 
and humiliating phases of feline compulsion disgraced | 
the country and delighted the Radical Press in London. | 
It is impossible to say why, seeing that our Allies | 
preferred the quiet and impressive method of equal 
obligation properly managed by the State. This great | 


and necessary method had been delayed, for fifteen 
months, not because of the people, but because the | 


/ age to dumped and dishonest competition. 


' Radical journalism in London. 


Radical papers, aided by a few politicians, have made 
incessant appeal to faddists of every sort and condi- 
tion. It is in this matter that they have been as much 
at fault as they were at the end of July 1914, when they 
preached the cowardice of neutrality. Yet they never 
hesitate to say that their politics are super-virtuous 
and infallible. 

At this moment they are entrenched in the wreck- 
age of Cobdenism. Events are defeating them again, 
but in strident tones they assure the world that events 
are always wrong, and that Cobden’s lost followers 
keep life sweet with charity. Self-delusion being their 
stock-in-trade, they imagine that Prohibition will help 
them to treasure their discredited principles, though 
Prohibition is obviously a self-blockade—the most 
foolish travesty of a tariff. It brings no wealth to the 
exchequer, it strikes inequitably at a business here and 
there, and it puts a check on Free Imports, the ortho- 
dox apology for Free Trade. If only the London Radical 
editors, after clearing their minds of obsolete cant, would 
recognise plain facts and staring truisms, they would 
put an end to all discussions, to all disputes, and the 
nation would be able to give the whole of its time 
and energy to winning the war. They ought to be 
able to see that Mr. Hughes represents the good 
sense of the Empire when he shows how Germany’s 
trade methods, with their nefarious ‘‘ peaceful pene- 
tration ’’, must be disciplined and mastered after the 
war. It is unthinkable that German goods and tactics 
should ever again be free to invade our markets in 
order to impose on our people an unchecked vassal- 
Yet one 
Radical editor, in a weekly paper (25 March 1916) 
was astonished that France, as well as the British 
Empire, should give thought to the German peril after 
the war. ‘‘We might ask’’, this editor wrote, 
‘‘ what harm it would do the impoverished population 
of France for their neighbours [i.e., the Germans] to 
pour in stores of cheap necessaries, to be paid for 
in smaller quantities of dearer French produce? ”’ 

Visualise the meaning of this question and then 


| compare the pictures before your mind’s eye with 


even the most ordinary decency in patriotic feeling. 
For a year and ten months France has been ravaged, 
has suffered both from aggressive war and from hor- 
rible atrocities. From her small population of less 
than forty millions she has sent into the field so many 
men and boys that the very act of rescuing herself 
from downfall puts in peril the health of future genera- 
tions. Her statesmen speak of this fact, and her 
economists point out that Germans have still under 
their control go per cent. of her iron ore, 85 per cent. 
of her output of cast iron, 75 per cent. of her steel 
production, and 7o per cent. of her coal supply. Yet 
a Radical journalist in London imagines that France 
would not dishonour her dead, nor fall from her lofty 
self-respect, if she opened her markets immediately 
after the war to a torrent of ‘‘ cheap necessaries ’’ from 
Germany! Is she to receive these stores from a 
criminal nation as certain dealers at second hand buy 
‘‘cheap necessaries’’ from thieves? A Cobdenite 
economist is never satisfied unless he can linger over 
the word ‘‘ cheap’’, or unless he can imply that buy- 


' ing and selling are divorced from common morals and 


common patriotism. It is bad enough when he 
chatters odious nonsense to his own countrymen; it 
is inexcusable when he asks the French to consider 
his preposterous utilitarianism. 

Many other things could be said with truth about 
It fawned upon Mr. 
Lloyd George until he ceased to coquet with its garru- 
lous fallacies; it spoke with obsequious flattery of 
organised labour until affairs on the Clyde developed 
into a grave crisis; it has regarded the ordered equity 
of national service as a plot to injure the working 
classes; and from the first it has told the working 
classes that they suffer most from the war, as if any 


' one class ought to be separated from the others. 


Every class, from the highest to the lowest, has to 
bear its just proportion of acute suffering and self- 
denial, and we are glad that the professional classes, 
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who have suffered huge financial strains and losses, 
unlike organised labour, have borne their ordeal as 
silently as possible. Is it not patriotism to hope that 
the London Radical Press, after making so many harm- 
ful mistakes and receiving from the logic of events so 
many discrediting rebuffs, will try hard in the coming 
months to make real by their acts their incessant 
prattle about national unity? A stupid and rebellious 
pupil to the needs of war is a maker of political crises, 
repeating in a time of peril the disunion of 1910-1914. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 92) BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
Some Recent LEssons. 


AR is not quite an exact science. Since its 
very inception tradition has told us that 
victory is the reward of him who makes the fewest 
mistakes, a saying which in itself infers that leaders 
are not infallible: ’ Should the day ever arrive when 
the Historical Section of the German Great General 
Staff care to give to the student world the whole true 
story of the great conflict as seen by German eyes, 
many tales would be unfolded of errors, strategical, 
tactical, political, administrative, which had they been 
foreseen might have changed the entire aspect of 
operations. We are apt to look upon the German as 
a past master of the art of war in all its branches. His 
successes thus far should justify his claim to the title; 
but, high-sounding as is this appellation, yet there 
must be a right to dispute it, for, after an effort of 
twenty months, he still by no means is a conqueror. 
The school of adversity becomes a somewhat 
extravagant form of education when the pupil declines 
to profit by successive lessons. Witness the tale of 
daily failure and huge slaughter that comes from the 
stronghold of Verdun, as the German masses are 
hurled back, only to return again to attempt the im- 
possible with their dense formations. We are grateful 
to these professors of the art of war that they did not 


put as much study into the branch of battle tactics as ° 


was expended in the mastering of the problems of 
strategy and administration. It is rare to find the 
German Staff machine committing errors in strategy, 
as we are reminded by a neutral military writer of re- 
pute, and yet one cannot fail to wonder whether, if the 
initial and surprise effort had been made at the northern 
gate to France at Verdun with the hammer-blows 
similar to those now spent upon it, in place of taking 
the route through neutral Belgium, the desired breach 
in the French defence would not have been effected. 
With France unprepared, the chances of success were 
fully even. The finest of the German manhood, nory 
gone for ever, could have been mustered for the 
phalanxes in overpowering numbers. Verdun, then a 
fortress with outlying works, within which were types 
of armament of a more or less fixed nature, could have 
been pounded into dust, as were Liége and Namur. 
Six weeks of the initial experiences of war taught much 
to both opponents. The old art ,of the engineer 
bequeathed to us by Vauban, Brialmont, and others is 
but a monument of a past method of strife which spells 
danger to the modern combatant. They are but finger- 
posts to death-traps, these forts upon which millions 
have been spent, so completely has the gunner and 
his monster weapon mastered the sapper and his 
concrete. Verdun, no longer a fortress, is but a 
powerful link in a chain of defence, and we are grate- 
ful to the German that he directs his blows where the 
metal is of such proved steel. 

Time and opportunity are the true foundations of 
success in strategy. Where the element of surprise is 
absent the good chance of a favourable issue to the 
undertaking is forfeited. Time waits for no man in 
war, and the leader who pauses to see what his 
opponent is doing while he has in his power the 
opportunity of imposing his own will upon his enemy 
becomes the victim of indecision, the greatest of 
failings in a chief. 


The campaigns in the Middle East, both that on the 
Peninsula of Gallipoliand that in the region of Salonika, 
are examples of the means by which a superior war 
diplomacy can entrap into a strategic tangle an anta- 
gonist whose methods are soaked with antiquated 
custom. We have escaped from the meshes of the 
Dardanelles after many struggles and with a heavy 
penalty. The whole story, with its continuous record 
of indecision and weakness in the minds responsible for 
the enterprise, is the history of a complete failure by sea 
and land, brightly tinged with a record of unparal- 
leled heroism by seamen and soldiers. The lesson 
afforded on the other side of the AZgean is not dissi- 
milar. It has yet to be shown that at Salonika a 
situation of impasse has not been imposed upon the 
Allies. Turning our eyes still farther to the East we 
find more lessons, this time at the expense of a foe. 
We see how an opponent with a world renown 
as a master of war can overreach himself in 
his proper perspective of a strategic problem. We 
see what a never-ending curriculum there is in the 
study of war even for professors of the art. The late 
von der Goltz Pasha, the great mentor of the Turkish 
Army, was given a war problem to solve, and in its 
solution it is questionable whether the correct method 
was employed to ensure the maximum of success. The 
problem was distinctly one that involved a choice 
between many difficulties. The German-led Turk, we 
may remember, was quick to size up the military situa- 
tion that was presented after the defeat of our attempt at 
the Dardanelles. The failure at Suvla Bay and Anzacon 
8-g August 1915 was emphasised by the unsuccess on 
21 August against the ridge of Anafarta. While during 
many weeks indecision reigned in our councils as to 
whether to continue the effort, to remain in position or 
to withdraw altogether from Gallipoli, von der Goltz, 
the commander of the 7th Turkish Army, held in 
reserve, had already put this army on the move. He 
had the choice of three objectives, but the physical 
conditions of the country imposed upon him a strategy 
which would deny mutual support from elsewhere. 
It was probably a unique situation to place before a 
leader. Three areas of contest were spread out fan-like, 
each roughly 1,000 miles from the base of operations at 
Constantinople and each divided from the other by 
natural features which forbade co-operation. Von der 
Goltz, looking to the high tableland of Armenia and a 
coming winter, would assess the chances of the Grand 
Duke in his attempts on the stronghold of Erzerum as 
of small account. Turning towards Egypt, he would 
see a difficulty to his communications over the lengthy 
and rickety railways of Syria, with a desert to traverse 
before he met the foe, and a well-prepared reception on 
the Suez Canal. The only alternative was the Tigris, with 
a facile means of transit for his army borne southwards 
down a swift current; but once committed in that 
direction, a return journey would be a task of much 
difficulty. _ Townshend’s brilliant success at Kut-el- 
Amara on 28 September, and his subsequent 
gallant fight at Ctesiphon on 22 November, only 
eighteen miles from Baghdad, seems to have acted as 
a lure to the late Field-Marshal. The enforced retreat 
of our advanced division back to Kut and the pro- 
longed effort for the relief of the beleaguered garrison 
is all a story of its own, but in the relation of it we 
must remember that we have not the monopoly as 
offenders against the rules that govern the art of war. 
The great surprise of the whole war was being 
engineered behind the back of the old Field-Marshal. 
On 16 February 1916, to the astonishment of the 
military world, Erzerum fell to the arms of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, and the entire province of Armenia 
promises to pass into the hands of our Ally. Kut, with 
its sacrifice and all the human issues at stake, has 
fulfilled a part in a great drama. The stain on our 


prestige as an Eastern Power will unquestionably be 
great, and will remain so until wiped out by victory. 
Now that the mishandling that led to the catastrophe 
has been atoned, and the conduct of the operations in 
Mesopotamia has passed into the management of a 
superior directing mind, there is no reason why a silver 
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lining should not appear on the dark cloud which has 
overhung our arms for so many months on the banks 
of the Tigris. To follow the full course of events that 
led up to the great failure would at present serve no 
useful purpose. The story of the chain of errors affords 
a simple lesson. It was the penalty exacted by permit- 
ting a dual control in operations where unity of direc- 
tion in purpose could alone promise a probability of 
success. 


The Government of India, which has its | 


own machinery for war, diplomacy, intelligence, and — 
_ by our own friends in our own households at times 


finance, undertook the task of securing the safety 
of the oil-pipe line in Persia quite independently 
of assistance from the Home Government. The 
military operations succeeded beyond measure, 
although signs of faulty administration became apparent 
early in the movement. As we know, so well did 
matters progress that the small force placed at the 
disposal of the Commander allowed itself, after re- 
peated victories, to be betrayed into the fault 
of despising the enemy and was permitted to venture 
beyond Kut-el-Amara in an effort to seize Baghdad. 
It is here that a study of the calendar and of the general 
diary of operations may be followed with interest and 
with profit. Townshend defeated the Turks at Kut-el- 
Amara on 28 September 1915. He was held to the 
post that he had won so brilliantly for nigh six weeks 


obtuseness of a host of its opponents. That obtuse- 
ness has been the most singular thing I have known in 
thirty years’ rather close study of politics. But not 
only have the bitter foes of a fair and general law 
instead of the foolish falsehood known as _ the 
Voluntary System ’’ been quite magically obtuse: 
the unattached observers favouring neither one system 
nor another have seemed at times invincible in their 
sheer good-natured wrongness on the whole subject; 
whilst, it must be admitted, we have been wounded 


with all the wrong arguments and empty sayings ! 
In October 1914—I will not discuss here the state- 
ment occasionally heard, that ‘‘ Conscription ’’ ought 
to have been declared on 4 August 1914, but will only 
say it is not a sound one made by practical politicians 
—we knew: (1) That the war must be a very long and 
tremendously severe one; and (2) that the splendid 
voluntary impulse of August and early September 1914 
was fast petering out and was being exchanged for a 
mongrel with a poisonous mouth, neither true 
Voluntaryism nor true Compulsion. We knew that if 
this mongrel method was insisted on, the country, in 


_ its desperate search for men, would be driven to every 


and then directed to move up the river Tigris to | 


Baghdad. We have yet to learn the reason of this pro- 
longed hesitation. Meantime, other hesitating councils 
were prevailing elsewhere, not connected with the 
Government of India, but affecting the situation 


with which they were dealing in Mesopotamia. As _ 


above indicated, it was on 21 August that the final 
effort on the peninsula at Gallipoli, which failed 


signally, gave cause to the War Council at home to | 


discuss the wisdom of a further trial. Von der Goltz 
read a situation in a week which it took our War 
Council some months to unravel, and meantime 
Townshend was marching to his doom. He fought his 
pyrrhic victory at Ctesiphon on 22 November 1915, 
where he met the advanced guard of von der Goltz’s 
army. On 3 December he was back at Kut, where, as 
we know, he was shepherded by the forces of von der 
Goltz. The old Marshal, a veteran of the days of 
Metz in 1870, would know well how to deal with an 
enemy in such an unfortunate predicament. The 
conundrums for the military student follow’ in 
marvellous rapidity. On 8 February the Government 
of India announced that General Townshend was 
holding Kut-el-Amara as ‘‘a point of strategical 
value’’, and further stated that ‘‘no withdrawal is 
contemplated’’. Apparently the tangle required a 
stronger hand to straighten it out than could be found 
in the Government of India. On or about 14 February 
1916 the control of operations was transferred to the 
War Office. It was at least three months too late. 
Indecision on the question of the evacuation of the 
peninsula of Gallipoli, together with the misfortune of 
having two directors of war operations working dis- 
jointedly, sealed the fate of Townshend and his gallant 
band. It has been a costly lesson to us. We may 
hope that the recent change in the directing council of 
operations will save us buying further experience at 
this rate. Our consolation must be that our loss has 
been for the gain of a staunch Ally. War has its 
ups and downs, and we must take the rough with the 
smooth. Our brave men have found an enemy in the 
elements quite as formidable as the foe. We are now 
committed in Asia Minor to a matter of co-ordinate 
strategy with our Ally which will afford lessons without 
number. A war has been evolved on a considerable 
scale in a sphere where we first embarked for a pur- 
pose that we thought would entail but a skirmish. 


THE END OF NO-CONSCRIPTION. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


OTHING has more astonished and at times dis- 
couraged one through the long struggle for a 
fair and general law of military service than the 


sort of mean shift and indignity; that employers would 
be teased to sack their men; that those who did not 
enlist, no matter what their motives and _ their 
difficulties, would be subject to every kind of gross 


_ insult, and would be branded—often quite unjustly— 
_ as physical cowards; that men would go who were in- 


dispensable to munition and other pressing work at 
home; and that, on the other hand, men entirely dis- 
pensable at home would refuse to join. We saw that 
trade would be disorganised by haphazard, blind 
enlistment; that the military organisers would be in 
almost perpetual difficulties through an unscientific 


_ system of recruiting by spurts and spasms; that the 
| sense of unfairness as between man and man and 


family and family must spring up all over the country; 
and that, if by any ill chance the war should be 
muddled somehow to an inconclusive draw without 
the fair and general law before its close, this sense of 
unfairness would poison the air of England for years 
and generations to come. 

Also it was clear more than a year, more than 
fifteen months ago, that the great threatening labour, 
and, above all, the munitions, difficulty was bound up 
with this question. It was clear that the immense 
problem of the shells could only be speedily and 
effectually solved by passing a fair and general law. 
So far back as November 1914 well-informed people 
—indeed, anybody who troubled to observe and 
reason for himself—knew of this growing and sinister 
threat at the expense of the lives of the soldiers at the 
front, knew that labour was seething with rebellion 
and the evil spirit of the striker. They perceived— 
as really, one might suppose, all but purblind and 
stone-deaf people must have perceived—that the only 
way to get this munitions difficulty and this evil strike 
spirit disposed of speedily was by passing that general, 
simple, and entirely just law which has at last been 
decided on. . 

Yet when all these things were clear to intelligent 
and straight people there began—and continued till 
even a few days ago—among those who opposed a 
general and a just law of service, a campaign of artful 
lying and hulking stupidity mingled, which is quite 
unexampled during the thirty years I have followed 
politics. Chinese slavery, big and little loaves, Home 
Rule, Disestablishment, and the rest of that dead 
partisan stuff—all were as nothing compared with this 
amazing and, I fear I must say, the damnable cam- 
paign against a just, clear, and general law, a law 
to save the manhood of Britain from disgrace and to 
crush the deadly power of Germany. 

What has chiefly availed the No-Conscriptionist 


_ campaigners, however, has been, I am convinced, not 


so much the brazen mendacity as the obtuseness, the 
sleepy-headed stupidity that has been at their constant 
service. The same old empty sayings, the same time- 
worn tags have been ambled out day after day, week 
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after week, month after month, by not only the artful 
No-Conscriptionists themselves, but by tens of 
thousands of quite well-meaning people, and vacuously 
repeated, viva véce and in print, for nineteen months. 
‘We must not swap horses whilst crossing the 
stream ’’—how many lives of hard-pressed British 
soldiers in the trenches have been sacrificed, I wonder, 
to that inane tag? But even ‘‘ swapping horses ’’ has 
not been the most effective friend Germany has had 
during the last nineteen months. ‘‘ If necessary, we 
must have Conscription ’’—that has been, on the 
whole, I think, the chief villain of the play. Every- 
one who said and wrote that felt that he had, some- 
how, done his duty by the country and the soldiers in 
the trenches, and straightway he fell back into sleep, 
till presently the time came for him to awake, re- 
drivel it, and then securely to slumber again. A third 
hardy rogue has been, ‘‘ I should be glad, of course, if 
we could see the war through under the Voluntary 
system’’. A fourth ran, ‘‘ England never has had 
Conscription, you know’’. A fifth was, ‘‘ It would 
certainly be a great pride and triumph if we could win 
the war without resorting to, etc.’’ 

‘*Leave it to Kitchener’’, varied sometimes by 
‘‘Leave it to the Government ’’, and ‘‘ They alone 
know all the facts, sir’’, were other very mean—but 
very effective—catch-sayings of those who wanted to 
stave off a fair and general law, as well as of those who 
always shrink alike from the least effort of serious 
thought and from the least weight of responsibility. 
The proposal to heap all the odium and the responsi- 
bility of the step on the War Office, utterly over- 
burdened already, was one which some of us have 
never been able to consider without heat. It was 
the proposal of moral cowards and shirkers. Why do 
we grant the franchise to people who, when the 
country is in peril, shirk their plain duty of in- 
dependent thought and judgment thus? 

The above are but a very few of the stupid, mischievous 
catch-sayings passed from lip to lip almost endlessly 
by those who would not take the trouble to think for 
themselves. An entire issue of the SaturDAy REVIEW 
might be filled with similar inanities, of which the No- 
Conscriptionists and their very active Press in London 
made skilled use; whilst, of course, there never was 
a day’s escape from that irresistible falsehood which 
represented that so long as you raise millions of men 
by voluntary methods, trade is all right; but so soon 
as you raise these millions by compulsion, trade must 
perish! The ‘‘economists’’ of the No-Conscription 
Press worked it without ceasing, and it is actually true 
that it has been, if only from every-day habit, once 
again served up in their papers since the Prime Mini- 
ster introduced his general Bill. 

But there is one pleasing fact about this long 
campaign—in effect unquestionably a pro-German 
campaign—of stupidity and falsehood mingled: it was, 
I believe, almost wholly confined to civilians. The 
soldiers would have nothing to do with it. From the 
start of October 1914 till within a few weeks ago I 
must have received scores upon scores of letters and 
postcards from people all over the country, as well as 
a sprinkling from abroad, on this subject. A large 
proportion of these—especially between October 1914 
and May t1915—were full of abuse and _jeers. 
Enraged politicians wrote upbraiding me for ‘ mili- 
tarism’’ and ‘‘ Toryism’’; mothers of only sons 
scourged me as a brute; youths lavished their stamps 
in anonymous letters and in postcards imploring me to 
go myself, with ‘‘Why don’t you make your sub- 
editors and reviewers go? ’’ and “‘ All editors ought to 
be sent to the trenches’’, and so forth. But, with a 
single exception, not one protest came from a soldier. 
The single exception was a Territorial in the winter 
of 1914, and, though I think he was wrong, I respected 
his argument. He was a man: it is impossible to say 
as much of the mass of those who, by resort to every 
device of falsehood and chicane, have staved off the 
great necessary step during fully nineteen months of 
disastrous war. These people have now been got | 
under, and they can do no more harm at present to 


the Army and the country. But unless we can purge 
our councils of them drastically, they are sure to be a 
danger and drag at the Settlement. 


SPECIAL ARTICLE. 
LORD ST. ALDWYN. 
By ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. 


ORD ST. ALDWYN’S death breaks another link 
with the past, and leaves only three statesmen of 
the aristocratic régime—Lord Lansdowne, Lord Hals- 
bury, and Lord Rosebery. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
filled many of the highest positions in the State: Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
President of the Board of Trade. He was one of the 
best administrators of the Victorian period, in the 
sense that he made very few mistakes and seldom got 
into scrapes. But he will not stand out as a distinct 
figure in history, as he had no creative or original 
power, and no definite or brilliant achievement can be 
placed to his credit. He was, in short, a statesman of 
the clear-headed, strong-willed, industrious type, who 
eschews sonorous generalities, and sticks close to the 
business in hand. His parliamentary speaking was of 
a very high order; clear, incisive, correct, no repeti- 
tions, no stumbling over his transitions with a ‘‘ Well, 
Sir’’, or ‘* Now, Sir’’. This made his budget speeches 
easier to listen to than any I ever heard, not excepting 
Gladstone’s, and he wisely never attempted the higher 
flights of oratory. 

The triumph of the confectioner’s art is the 
‘* soufflée de surprise ’’, a hot pudding embosomed in 
a coating of ice. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was a 
‘* souffiée de surprise’’. The inside of him was as hot 
as ginger in the mouth: the outside of him in the 
House of Commons was like an iceberg, sailing amid 
the cross-currents of party. He was the only Minister 
I ever knew with whom it was better to deal on the 
floor of the House than in his private room. As Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in ’88 or ’89 he was con- 
ducting an electric lighting Bill through the Commons. 
I had put down an amendment for Committee, but 
having been told by Lord Salisbury that, before oppos- 
ing a Minister in public, a political supporter should 
first exhaust the resources of private conference, I 
betook myself to the great man’s room behind the 
Speaker’s Chair to talk over my amendment. To my 
astonishment, I was greeted with a volley of oaths— 
good, round, mouth-filling oaths—such as I had not 
heard since I left Wellington. Mortally offended by 
this roughness, I moved my amendment an hour or two 
later, when, to my still greater astonishment, the 
President of the Board of Trade, in his silkiest tones, 
accepted the amendment of his honourable friend, 
almost gratefully! It is fair to add that I received 
the same evening a letter from Sir Michael apologising 
for the warmth of his language in his private room. 
I never afterwards attempted to do any business with 
him except on the floor of the House. 

Hicks-Beach’s clearness of vision and soundness of 
judgment amounted almost to genius, and made him 
a very valuable counsellor, though he was not fitted to 
lead. When Mr. Gladstone was turned out on the 
beer duty in July 1885, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
House of Commons, while Lord Randolph Churchill 
became Secretary of State for India. The General 
Election which followed in the autumn left the two 
English parties equal, with Parnell holding the balance 
with his eighty Nationalists. Whether Lord Salisbury 
saw his way to a deal with Parnell or with Gladstone 
{ do not know; but he met Parliament in January 1886. 
An amendment to the Address on the subject of the 
Burmese War was moved, and Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, as Secretary of State for India, was sitting with 
his official box on his knees, listening to Gladstone, 
who had intervened with a history, financial and 
military, of all Burmese wars. Suddenly Randolph 
drew a paper from the box, and, clutching Beach’s 
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arm, said excitedly: ‘‘1 have the old man on toast. 
Shall 1 give it him now or shall I keep it for my 
Indian Budget?’’ Beach answered coolly: ‘‘ Give it 
him now. You may never introduce your Indian 
Budget.’’ Accordingly, Lord Randolph followed, and 
with many dates and figures (supplied by the paper 
from the box), and much playful sarcasm, succeeded 
in proving that the Old ’Un was inconsistent, immoral, 
forgetful, extravagant, and factious. But exactly a 
week later the Old ’Un got back his own, for he turned 
the Salisbury Government out neck and crop; and 
Churchill never introduced an Indian Budget. I always 
thought that Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph treated 
Hicks-Beach rather shabbily after the victory of the 
Unionists in the summer of ’86. Churchill made him- 
self Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
House, and Beach was more or less forced to become 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. It would 
have been better for the Unionist Party, and for the 
statesmen concerned, if Hicks-Beach had remained 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House, 
for though his want of sympathy and geniality did not 
make him an ideal leader, we should have been spared 
the tragedy of Churchill’s fall. 

The crown of Hicks-Beach’s Parliamentary career 
came in 1895, when Lord Salisbury made him Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, under Mr. Balfour’s leader- 
ship of the Commons. Lord Salisbury had had quite 
enough of Goschen as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It is a striking illustration of the difference between the 
finance of Downing Street and Lombard Street that 
Goschen, bred in the City, was one of the worst 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, frittering away surplus 
after surplus; while two of the best Finance Ministers 
of the last century were Harcourt and Beach, both 
bred in the families of the landed aristocracy. Although 


as a country gentleman Beach opposed Harcourt’s | 


death_duties with perfect sincerity, he was far too 
shrewd to attempt their repeal; and, indeed, those 
duties contributed largely to his success as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Harcourt and Beach had a real 
liking and respect for each other, partly due, no doubt, 
to class feeling, but more largely to recognition of a 
quality common to both—namely, clear and courageous 
common sense. Beach had to finance Chamberlain’s 
South African War, which he did with adroitness, 
though his performance seems child’s-play at this hour. 
Nothing could shake Beach’s adherence to Free Trade, 
though he imposed a registration duty of 2s. on corn 
towards the end of the war. But with his usual clear- 
ness of judgment, Beach saw that Chamberlain’s 
influence was rapidly rising to predominance: he 
divined, or was told, that the Colonial Secretary’s 
conversion to Protection was approaching; and he 
prudently decided to retire. When Lord Salisbury 
resigned, Beach accepted a peerage, and as Viscount 
St. Aldwyn endeavoured for many years to compose, 
like Nestor, the quarrels of his friends, receiving a 
few years ago the reward of an earldom. His last 
employment in the public service was unhappy, but 
the fault was not his. In his seventy-ninth year, 
fretted by disease, he was appointed by Mr. Lloyd 
George to preside over a Treasury Committee for the 
regulation of fresh issues of capital during the war. 
It was a task demanding great industry, patience, and 
knowledge of complicated city business. With the 
loyalty of an old servant of the Crown he responded to 
a call which should never have been made on him, 
and which, when domestic affliction was added, broke 
the cord of life. Lord St. Aldwyn belonged to a school 
of statesmen which has passed away. He never bowed 
the knee to the idols of democracy; he was incapable 
of a mean or dishonourable deed; and he had his full 
share of the pride, the justifiable pride, which cha- 
racterises the vigorous and successful race of English 
country gentlemen. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
GERMAN GENERALS.—IV. 


Tue Granp Duke oF BaDEN AND von BULow. 
By Major-GeNnERAL SIR ALFRED TURNER. 


LL Germans are not utterly and innately bad; but 

it must be acknowledged, having regard to the 
savagery with which this war has been conducted, and 
to the cruelty which, from the pure love of being cruel 
to helpless beings, such as unarmed prisoners of war, 
and to the zest with which they slaughter women and 
children, to the delight of their Press and whole 
population, that they are of a very low type of 
humanity as a whole. Rudyard Kipling was not far 
wrong when he wrote that there were two species of 
thinking beings on earth—namely, human beings and 
Germans. An officer home from West Africa relates 
that some Germans took their prisoners to a tribe of 
cannibals, whom they forced then and there to butcher 
their captives, to dismember them and feast on them, 
while the gentle Germans showed their enjoyment of 
the horrible scene with roars of laughter. We know 
that this is the way of Germans, who on several occa- 
sions have shown excessive merriment on their sub- 
marines, watching the dying struggles of women 
and children, whom they never on any occasion 
attempted to save, as the sailors of any other nation 
would have done; but on several occasions they fired 
at boats in which it was endeavoured to save women 
and little children from a watery grave. It is hard to 
believe that a nation which breeds such inhuman 
monsters can have ‘‘ any just men who need no re- 
pentance ’’’; but one feels ‘‘that they have become 
corrupt and have done abominable things; there is 
none that doeth good, no, not one’’. Yet I must 
gladly acknowledge that I have been attached to the 
staff of several German generals of whom it is difficult 
indeed to believe that they would have allowed their 
troops to commit such bestial acts of brutality as 
have everywhere marked the presence ‘of the German 
Army, even though the orders for this ‘‘ frightfulness °’ 
were given by the All Highest himself. First, I will 
mention the Hereditary Grand Duke, now the Grand 
Duke, of Baden, to whose staff, as commanding the 
29th Infantry Division, I was attached in 1896. It 
would be difficult to find a more polished, courteous, 
and kindly gentleman, or a better, as far as one could 
judge at manceuvres, and more eflicient commander of 
a division. He is first cousin of the All Highest, which 
did not prevent the latter from administering a very 
rude and unmerited snub to him, which showed the 
propensity of the Kaiser to bully and show himself 
as the master of the nominal rulers of kinglets, which 
make up the German Empire. The Hereditary Grand 
Duke was shortly afterwards promoted to the com- 
mand of the 8th Army Corps at Coblenz. When 
the command of the 14th Army Corps at Karlsruhe, the 
capital of the Grand Duchy of Baden, became vacant, 
the Hereditary Grand Duke considered, as most other 
people did, that he should be appointed to the com- 
mand of the Baden, his father’s, Army Corps, and he 
applied accordingly to his august relative, who, as 
Kaiser, was Commander-in-Chief of the German Army. 
To his surprise and disgust, the War Lord 
peremptorily refused, the consequence being that the 
Hereditary Grand Duke resigned his command and 
retired from the army. The Kaiser appointed a 
typical Hun, a General von Bock und von Polach, to 
the command of the corps who was a favourite of his. 
He was a man who was as coarse in appearance as he 
was in manners, and a great disciplinarian, and he was 
sent to the command of the 14th Army Corps because 
his predecessor, General von Biilow, had been too much 
of a gentleman, as the All Highest thought, and too kind 
to those under him, by whom he was beloved. This 
sort of esteem and affection does not appeal to the 
War Lord, whose only ideal is brute force, and so he 
appointed a commander who was typical of brute force, 
and the antithesis of General von Bilow, to sweep 


away all indications of the mild sway of the latter, and 
to let those under him know and feel that the mailed 
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fist was the only proper and Prussian means of com- 
manding. I was on several occasions attached to the 
staff of General von Biilow, who was a brother of the 
ex-Chancellor, then German Ambassador at Rome. 
The General had been on the staff of Prince Frederick 
Charles, commanding the znd Army in the war of 1870- 
71, and afterwards, on account of his supreme tact and 
kindness of disposition, he was sent to Paris as Mili- 
tary Attaché of the German Embassy there, which, I 
need hardly say, had a most difficult réle to fill among 
a people who were smarting not only from a sense of 
defeat and the loss of two provinces, but from the 
knowledge that France had been tricked into the war 
by the astute and unprincipled Bismarck, who, with 
consummate roguery and deception, made it appear 
to the world that she, and not Prussia, had provoked 
the conflict. Further, France had been wounded to 
the quick by the horrible cruelties perpetrated on her 
people by the brutal German soldiery, which, though 
they fell far short of the crimes and hideous atrocities 
of the present war, which have made Germany loathed 
and detested throughout the world, were bad enough. 

Von Bilow, who, like his brother, had great diplo- 
matic qualities, made himself very popular at Paris, 
and I have often heard Frenchmen speak of him in 
terms of respect, and even affection. The von Bilows 
are a Hanoverian family, and the people of Hanover 
are very different from the Prussians, whom, in 1880, 
when I passed some time in that city, they hated with 
a holy hatred, feeling that they ought to be a part of 
Great Britain, and not of detested Prussia. Indeed, 
many a time I was told that it was unpardonable of 
England not to intervene at the close of the war of 
1866 instead of allowing Hanover to be incorporated 
with Prussia and her Royal Family, the cradle of our 
own, to be driven from their throne and their country. 

General von Bilow was a most accomplished 
soldier; his critiques at the close of manoeuvres were 
the most masterly I ever heard. One day, however, 
at Imperial manceuvres, the All Highest was irritated 
because the General, who was a little deaf, did not at 
once catch the drift of the haughty War Lord’s 
remarks, the consequence being that, a few days later, 
General von Biilow received an Imperial intimation 
that his services were no longer needed by the Kaiser 
and that he was retired from the service. To sugar 
over the blow he was awarded the Order of the Black 
Eagle, the highest Prussian order, which the Kaiser 
now distributes somewhat freely, but not so freely as 
the once highly-esteemed Iron Cross, with which he 
plasters over the Zeppelins and submarines whuse 
murderous crews have been successful in slaughtering 
women and children. General von Bilow lived 
latterly at Potsdam. He was married to a very hand- 
some and charming German lady, much younger than 
himself, but the two passed away almost at the same 
hour, as the Afl Highest himself deigned to inform 
me on the day in 1907 that I formed one of a deputa- 
tion to him at the German Embassy. I shall always 
look back gratefully to the kindness I received from 
the General and his wife, and cannot believe that such 
people in Germany can approve of the loathsome 
cruelties ordered by the Kaiser, and carried out 
systematically under the name of frightfulness. 
Bismarck, cold, callous, and cruel, said that the 
German armies should only leave the French people 
their eyes to weep with; the Kaiser’s gentle Germans 
have gone further, for in many cases reported they 
have not left even eyes to weep with to the un- 
fortunate Belgians and French people who have fallen 
into their claws. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
By C. H. Cottins Baker. 


WO theories would account for the excess of 
warm, sickly sentiment that drips from the 
walls of Burlington House. One is that at heart the 
British nation is more washy and soppy in times of 
relentless stress than even in soft peace; the other 


that, either by practised selection or unfailing instinct, 
the most nauseous sentimentality of the art-world is 
attracted exclusively to the Royal Academy. The first 
theory can hardly be sound, because the summer exhi- 
bition is not representative of British art, nor, 
therefore, of the British frame of mind. The real 
explanation is, perhaps, that at Burlington House, 
par excellence, the academic mind can have its fling; 
and as the fashionable topic is the war, just as once 
it was Roman baths or Society problem pictures, there- 
fore we come in here for a concentration of academi- 
cally conceived war themes. Possibly, too, there is a 
vague feeling that it is ‘‘ up to”’ artists to show that 
they are not unstirred by the racing current of life and 
that the way to do one’s artistic bit is to paint soldiers 
at Victoria, or in hospital grounds, with sweet-faced 
sisters striking matches for their cigarettes, or to 
symbolise 1916 by pale young widows in the limelight, 
with golden-headed, cherry-cheeked little ones ‘‘ taking 
a curtain ”’ in the foreground. However that may be, 
this is certain: if an artist has been sharpened and 
kindled by the world’s emotion, it will not be neces- 
sary for him to paint war pictures to prove it. His 
raised energy and quickened perception will declare 
themselves in natural channels, expressing greater 
glory in a landscape or revealing deeper life in an 
alderman. 

This year’s exhibition is unusually weak in land- 
scape; in portraits it is certainly quite up to the 
average level; in the way of decorative painting it 
is at least no lower than its predecessors. Beyond 
dispute, Mr. Quinn (whose work seems new to me) has 
sent the best portrait. His ‘‘ Miss Brough ”’ (158) is 
a powerful and sympathetic work. Luckily, too, it 
serves as an instrument wherewith to check our im- 
pressions of and moderate our transports over Mr. 
Orpen’s undoubtedly sensational set of portraits. For, 
to put it in the simplest way, while Mr. Quinn’s picture 
yields not one inch to Mr. Orpen’s series on the ground 
. of strikingness, it contains a moreness—an intuition, 
of which not one of the latter’s gives any sign. If 
the character in Mr. Orpen’s portraiture may be de- 
fined as of two dimensions, Mr. Quinn’s has a third; 
if Mr. Orpen sees as far as the third layer of his 
sitter’s individuality, his competitor penetrates to a 
fourth or fifth. At the same time we must recognise 
that this year Mr. Orpen is much improved, and I have 
reason to expect that when he has worked through his 
present phase, in which he is too busy with recipes and 
irrelevancies to be able to give his whole mind to more 
serious matters, he will come to closer grips with life. 
His best portraits are ‘‘ Miss St. George ’’ and ‘‘ Dr. 
Lloyd Roberts’’; they are simpler in lighting and a 
little deeper in character. In his ‘‘ Dr. Dillon’’ his 
excessive interest in irrelevancies—reflected lights and 
dints and creases in the skin (for which he has patented 
an almost mechanical recipe)—has found him out, 
so that a genuine inspiration is frittered away in what 
nowadays we know so well as minor and subsidiary 
operations. Add to this that the portrait is false in 
tone, and Mr. Orpen’s discomfiture will be apparent. 
As for the ‘‘ James Law, Esq. ”’, I suspect that by now 
Mr. Orpen himself has realised that a ‘‘ score ’’ of this 
nature is too easy; probably his habit of grotesque 
portrayal, hitherto inflicted on himself alone, misled 
him in this instance. 

A little thought convinces one how slender is the 
knowledge of even reputed colourists as regards the 
science of colour value. Mr. Brangwyn, for example, 
whose admirers claim that he is at any rate a 
colourist, in his ‘‘ Poulterer’s Shop ’’ (bought for the 
Chantrey Collection) is really but a colourist manqué. 
Mr. Anning Bell, who certainly has a liking for clean, 
gay hues, is much the same. His ‘‘ Spring Revel ’’ 
and Mr. Brangwyn’s picture have a deal of good 
colour in them, but yet fail to carry as effectual colour 
designs. This is simply due to insufficient science. 
On the other hand take Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘Archers ’’ and 
‘* Bacchanal’’, and Mr. Clausen’s ‘‘Lily’’ (945). 
These carry most effectively; they glow with colour, 


yet they have nothing like the brilliance and variety 
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of bright hues vainly expended in the others. Mr. 
Sargent’s pallette is practically blue and biscuit; Mr. 
Clausen’s sapphire, shell-pink,* ivory and ashen-gold. 
A schedule of the pigments used by Mr. Brangwyn 
and Mr. Bell would be too long; but the explanation 
is that neither of these painters has achieved strong 
colour relief sufficiently to bring out a coherent refrain 
of colour; the result is either an indistinct welter of 
mutually neutralising strains or empty beating of the 
air. 

It is less easy to account for the comparative ineffec- 
tiveness of Mr. Clausen’s ‘‘ Youth Mourning’’’. Here, 
without doubt, are genuine emotion, a touching con- 
ception, and good craftsmanship. But yet, owing, 
perhaps, to miscalculation in proportion, the expres- 
sion of the picture is impeded. In marble the figure 
would communicate to us what in its present position 
at the foot of this canvas it only half utters. A 
different impediment diminishes the effect of Mr. 


Shalled his material with more of Mr. Cameron's 
_ lucidity and simple emphasis, their landscapes would 


' have been fine works. 


Morley’s ‘‘ Nymphs and Fauns’’, a little picture of 


great promise. This artist has an evident feeling for 
important design and a marked sense of character ; 
but monotonous yellowness in the flesh robs the 
design of its deserved effect. In contrast with so 
many so-called decorative paintings, sloppy in form, 
distressing in colour, and of the sort that finds its 
spiritual home in a cinema or a Margate restaurant, 
this picture stands on its own ground, distinct in style 
and taste. There are many other pictures up and 
down the exhibition giving quiet satisfaction because 
they are a momentary relief from the old R.A. taste 


But Mr. Cameron’s is a little 
too generalised and bald; Mr. Brown’s not trenchant 
enough in design to bear out its own purpose of 
dramatic sentiment. It is latent with movement and 
true emotion; the colour is good; all it needs is stage 
managemert. Mr. Cameron’s “ April’’ is admirably 
and effectively disposed, but it lacks emotion. ; 

With one more picture this article must close. Who 
can but pay homage to Mr. Sant’s brave effort, his 
“Portrait of the Artist, aged 96’? Who will not 
recognise in this something of that mysterious aware- 
ness that broods in the expressed thought of ancien: 
seers? How incalculably remote from this the pretty 
charm that made Mr. Sant a household word; how 
much nearer this to the true awakening ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Los Angeles, California, U.S.A., 
14 April 1916. 
Sir,—-Every town of any importance in the United States 
has one or more German-American newspapers. These 
newspapers are written in German, but invariably contain 


_ in each number an article in English, designed to influence 


in colour, the special brassiness and pinkness of the — 
annual academies, this year summed up and concen- | 


trated in Sir William Richmond’s ‘* Aphrodite, Mother 
of Aeneas (see Homeric hymn)”’. Such are Mr. Tal- 
mage’s ‘‘ On the Dunes ”’, the best thing he has done ; 
Miss Green’s ‘‘The Girl’s Debut’’; Miss Bunt’s 
Interior ’’ (607); Mr. Teague’s ‘‘ Strand-on-tiie- 
Green ’’ (972), in which colour is vividly seen and 
effectively arranged; and ‘‘ Jonquils ’’ (124), by Miss 
E. Court. An unassuming example of something 
radiantly seen, even if the wonder of that vision has 
not come through in full measure, is Mr. S. Stanley's 
‘* Woodcutters ’’ (604). That is what one craves in 
an exhibition of this kind, in which false sentiment 
and stale tricks are at a premium. So that even 
modest efforts, provided their taste is individual and 
sensitive, are enthusiastically received. 

Important landscapes, as I have said, are difficult 
to find. Apparently the leavening influence of war 
has not yet worked enough to wake ordinary land- 
scapists up to the vision of a changed world. If such 
action is possible in painters’ minds, its processes are 
subtle and perhaps for a long while imperceptible. 
Certainly no man can anticipate it by premeditation. 
But in the long run a few, a very few compared with 
the great swarm of painters who will never wake to a 
transfigured Nature, shall suddenly reveal in quite 
ordinary things a richer wonder and more poignant 
sadness than they had ever been supposed to harbour. 
Mr. Brangwyn’s limitations as a painter are clear 
enough in his well-intentioned ‘‘In Provence’’. He 
comes to the ground between his desire to be what is 
called decorative and the exceeding difficulty of recon- 
ciling simplification with character. Either he dces 
not know enough about trees to reduce them to essen- 
tial form and character, or he is unable to combine 
his krowledge with the needs of large design. The 
result is that his long straggling limbs of trees express 
nothing of the special character that makes trees so 
splendid and unique. The difficulty of expressing 
essential life largely and simply is, of course, enor- 
mous; orly profound knowledge and observation can 
give a man the key to it. Mr. Cameron, I think, musi 
have been hampered by lack of sufficient observation 


the Americans in favour of Germany, and against the Allies, 
full of ingenious perversions of facts and of frantic attacks 
upon England and the English. In spite, however, of all 
the efforts of the pro-German Press and of German pro- 
paganda of various kinds, there is, nevertheless, a steady 
growth of pro-Ally, and especially of pro-English sentiment 


' among all true Americans. It is now more than ever pos- 


| feelings of individual Americans. 


when he came to work out his admirably planned — 


** April ’’ (194). 
this with Mr. Arnesby Brown’s ‘‘ The Estuary ’’ (368). 
The one is the complement of the other; if Mr. 
Cameron could have borrowed the more intimate 


It is, indeed, instructive to compare | 


sible for us to win the faithful friendship of America if we 
really desire to do so. One of the first things necessary is 
that the English Press should cease to attack and ridicule 
America and the Americans. Another thing is that indi- 
vidual Englishmen and women should cease to wound the 
This action on the part 
of English people I have continually witnessed with regret 
and shame. I will give you an instance of what I mean, 
prefacing my story by telling you that I am myself an 
Englishman. I have, however, lived long in America and 
know the American people thoroughly, and | like and respect 


| them. 


I was once seated for some days at a public dinner table 
opposite to an American politician of considerable ability 
and prominence; he had been Governor of a State and con- 
trolled several newspapers. Next to him was seated a vain 
and foolish Englishwoman, of that feebly venomous type 
which is, fortunately, of rare occurrence in the British 
Islands, although it is met with there, as in other countries. 
She had been on perfectly friendly terms with the American 
politician, and there had been no disagreement of any kind; 
nevertheless, she could not refrain from saying to him, in 
the presence of his wife, and within the hearing of abou’ 
twenty persons, prefacing her remark with a most in- 
gratiating smile: 

‘** Tell me, Mr. X——, are not politics in America very, 
very low? ” 

Your obedient servant, 
BERIRAND SHADWELL. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VENEREAL 
DISEASES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. 
New Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
68, Pall Mall, S.W., 
27 March 1916. 
Sir,—Sir John Collie does well to call attention to the 


economic questions raised by the Royal Commission on 
_ Venereal Diseases, which are in danger of being overlooked 


observation of Mr. Brown, or if the latter had mar- | 


whilst war is still being waged. Yet they are of supreme im- 
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portance to the nation, whose healthy young manhood is 
being so seriously depleted at the present time. Now in 
the past we have been far too squeamish about this social 
evil. Because it is unpleasant and because of our mock 
modesty, which is accountable for so much suffering, we 
have put it aside, been silent about it, and allowed a canker 
to eat into the nation’s health which must be drastically 
removed if we are to continue to be virile. 

Of the recommendations of the Commission I will touch 
upon only one—education. Those of us who for years 
past have been urging for the teaching of hygiene in 
schools are indeed glad to find that at last this is considered 
necessary by Commissioners who have gone fully into all 
the facts of the case. Palliatives are little or no use. 
Remedies may be found, but the obviously wise thing to 
do is to prevent, or, at least, do what we can to prevent our 
young people from falling a prey to this foul disease. Had 
parents done their duty—which they have shamefully 
shirked—there would be no necessity for instruction in 
schools; but, things being as they are, measures must be 
taken for dispelling ignorance. Of course, I know the 
objections that are urged against such instruction. I know 
how careful the selection of teachers must be. I know the 
stock argument about putting morbid thoughts into chil- 
dren’s minds, and so on; but against this must be arrayed 
the awful figures given by your correspondent, the full 
lunatic asylums, the prevalence of consumption, and a 
host of other evils. 

May I repeat what I have urged in the past upon the 
public platform and in the Press—viz., that health teach- 
ing should have a foremost place on every school curri- 
culum. We want to rear strong men and women, able to 
think, not make memory boxes of the brains of the young 
and leave them in ignorance of those things which lead so 
easily to their undoing. 

Every boy and girl before leaving school to go out in 
the world should be warned of the dangers that they have 
to face, and there should be an end once and for all to this 
conspiracy of silence which has brought suffering and ruin 
to thousands of homes, which might have been avoided by 
a word in season. 

Health, or wholeness of body, mind, and spirit, is the 
greatest asset a nation can have. Get these and all else 
will be added unto it; without it that nation will decay, 
surely, if gradually. 

Yours, etc., 
J. W. 


GERMANS IN ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REviIEw. 
Grimsby. 

Sir,—I have had exceptional opportunities for weighing 
up German disposition and character (for a great many 
years), and I often wonder if, when the war is over, my 
countrymen will be any longer deluded and hoodwinked by 
German Paul Prys who migrate to these shores to glean 
ideas, and, adopting a suave, hypocritical mien, obtain the 
innermost secrets of their unsuspecting employers’ and 
‘‘ friends’’’ concerns. The German has often got foothold 
because he was seemingly cheap, and because he had 
acquired knowledge of a language or two in addition to his 
own. To cure this evil, I hope to see the subject of foreign 
languages take a foremost place in our national education 
arrangements henceforth; this will give Britain valuable 
heip commercially. Another mistake we have made has 
been the appointment of foreigners as British Consuls. I 
hope that will never occur again. The Civil Service should 
be open only to thoroughbred sons of the Empire. 

Shall we in future welcome foreigners into our dock- 
yards, arsenals, and large factories, and make peepshows of 
our defences ? 

Shall we ever again divide our fleet for mimic warfare 
to chase each other round our coasts with a view of demon- 
Strating the possibility of invasion of our shores, paying a 
big bill for the game while Germany is a free spectator, 
learning and laughing. I have often thought that idea must 


have originated in a German head (it is so German-like). 
When I think over the greater part of my life, into which 
affairs associated with Germany have largely figured, I am 
amazed that my more highly situated countrymen 
have been so long and easily hoodwinked, and many of them 
scarcely seem to have reckoned up the German yet. 
Yours truly, 
Witiiam H. Marris. 


THE KAISER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 
22, Green Park, Bath, 
30 April 1916. 

Sir,—If the mention of the above person acts as a ‘“‘ red 
rag ’’ to some of us, is it to be wondered at? If we are not 
roused at such a time as this and at such murderous acts of 
this monster, we might just as well be made of sawdust. 
To me it is a refreshment to the spirit when a person has 
enough feeling and courage to speak out. Again, I can- 
not help thinking your correspondent is somewhat in the 
dark with regard to the German Emperor really wanting 
peace—everything is against the idea; it was a part of his 
great plot to pretend, just as he went to this war with a 
lie on his tongue—‘‘ This war was forced on me ’’—and 
has kept it going up to the present. The amazing thing is 
how a supposed intellectual and educated nation can be led 
to their destruction by such a strutting, acting maniac and 
his worthless heir, utterly unfit to govern a people; and if 
the Germans could only be made to understand, we are 
trying to do the very best thing that could happen to them 
—to rid them of such poisonous chains. 

Yours faithfully, 
PaLMER Downinc. 


WORDSWORTH AS CRITIC. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
3 May 1916. 

Sik,—It always seems to me a grave error to detract from 
a man’s greatness in one respect because he may perhaps 
have failed in another. Your correspondent, Mr. Stanley 
Hutton, has apparently discovered, with some obvious exul- 
tation, that Wordsworth was not great as a critic. Possibly 
not; he was a great poet, which is better. Must the critical 
faculty necessarily co-exist with the creative?—and which 
is the greater? Mr. Hutton proceeds to hint that Words- 
worth must have been largely indebted to Coleridge, be- 
cause Coleridge had the greater critical gifts. No one will 
deny that the friendship between these two was as mutually 
valuable and stimulative as it was loyal; but when it comes 
to direct influence, we find nothing of Coleridge in Words- 
worth’s poetry—we find a good deal of Wordsworth in Cole- 
ridge’s. It is a familiar fact of literary history that the 
two endeavoured to collaborate, and completely failed; their 
creative gifts were absolutely unlike. But if we must dis- 
tribute the amount of influence exerted, we have only to go 
to Coleridge’s own writings to find which of the two received 
most largely and acknowledged the receiving most gener- 
ously. When Mr. Hutton quotes Byron, in order to poke 
a stale jest at the noble ‘‘ Excursion’, he is quoting one 
who, as a critic of contemporaries, was more deficient than 
Wordsworth himself; yet we do not say Byron was a small 
poet because his literary judgments were so often wrong. 
We might just as fairly say that Tennyson was a poor 
poet because he did not paint pictures like Rossetti. 

Yours truly, 
ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


THE ORANGE-TIP BUTTERFLY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Sir,—The first appearance of the orange-tip butterfly on 
the wing is more often an earnest of summer than of 
spring—usually well on in May, often even in June. But 
this year it was out in the South of England on 28 April, 
the earliest record I have for it in England with one 
exception—namely, once I saw a single specimen flying at 
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the Knightsbridge end of Sloane Street, in about the end 
of the third week in April 1906. 
Yours, etc., 
A. 


ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Rochester House, Hove, 
30 April 1916. 

Sir,—It is to be regretted that my letter, which was 
intended to invite courteous discussion rather than to express 
personal opinion, should have provoked unkind remarks. 
Some of your correspondents appear, like Mr. D. N. 
Samson, to understand this, but others do not. Mr. Madden 
is very severe on me, but he must surely be aware that in 
the line: 

“Time with a gift of tears’’, 


there are three distinct T sounds. Why, then, does he say  ,, Wallace, 12 July 1881, he said: ‘‘I see that you are 


that 

‘‘Grief with a gift of tears’’, 
which has only two distinct T sounds, is ‘‘ quite as alli- 
terative as the original line ’’, seeing that it certainly is not? 
Moreover, he asserts that the latter line is ‘‘ nonsense’’, 
whereas it simply expresses a natural fact, one that we all 
know to be true. Again, he says that 

‘‘ Time with a glass that ran”’, 
seems to come from an auctioneer’s catalogue ’’, while, 
_as a matter of fact, the image presented is one that has 
been deemed beautiful throughout the ages. 


“A. W. M. B.”’ has strange ideas of what constitutes ‘ta | 


good parallel’. The lines he quotes are not even analo- 
gous, since the lesson intended by Shakespeare is sufficiently 
obvious even to a child. Mr. Victor B. Neuburg, ‘‘ one of 


my literary friends ’’ and author of ‘‘ The Triumph of Pan’”’, | 


in his letter in your issue of 22 April, adopts the ‘* over- 
sight ’’ theory suggested, but only tentatively, by me. From 
the other point of view—since it is clear that, if not ‘‘ an 
oversight’, there must be some esoteric reason for the 
inversion—Mr. Samuel Waddington and Mr. Gilbert E. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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REVIEWS. 
SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT. 


“‘ Alfred Russel Wallace: Letters and Reminiscences.” 
By James Marchant. 2 Vols. Cassell. 25s. net. 
ALLACE died on 7 November 1913, in his 
ninety-first year. To the last he was a boy 

of genius, impulsive, too versatile, nobly modest and 
generous, very lovable, and very modernised. His 
multifarious work was, and is, an epitome of the nine- 
teenth century, both in science and in sentimental 
dreams and faiths. In 1908, when he received the 
Order of Merit, he wondered why this great honour 
had been ‘‘ given to a red-hot Radical, land nation- 
aliser, socialist, anti-militarist, etc., etc., etc.’’ He 
opposed vaccination with an intense fervour, and 
supported phrenology and spiritualism with an in- 
creasing zest and zeal. Charles Darwin knew that his 
friend was wayward, for in the last letter that he wrote 


| going to write on the most difficult political question, 


Mould give brief explanations, but with slightly varying | 


significance. The last mentioned, at the end of his letter 


on ‘‘ The Kaiser ’’, calls his explanation, which is devoid | 


of all embroidery, ‘‘ commonplace’’. It may be, but ‘‘ com- 
monplace ’’ is often synonymous with common sense. 

There is one more question I would like to ask: Why is 
it apparently so difficult for people in epistolary discussion 
to avoid saying unkind things about those who happen to 
hold opinions different from their own? 

Yours faithfully, 
Epwarp Scott. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS’ SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Hanover Lodge, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., 28 April 1916. 

Sir,—I am asking for gifts towards the excellent work 
of the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, to be announced 
at their ninety-eighth annual gathering at the Mansion 
House, London, on 8 May. The Society is both inter- 
national and inter-denominational, and is the oldest organi- 
sation looking after the all-round interests of our sailor lads. 
lt has long enjoyed the patronage of the Royal House, and 
continues to receive the regular support of all the Churches, 
as well as the leading members of the Naval, shipping, and 
commercial circles. Even more important than all, I am 
convinced that the Society has a real place in the hearts 
and lives of our brave sailors, and as a small reward for 
their splendid courage and endurance I hope that you will 
generously assist this glorious enterprise. I am sure you 
will agree with me that it is not only necessary to main- 
tain this work at its present high level, but also to extend 
its activities in other centres where our sailors are in ur- 
gent need of institutes ashore for the effective supply of 
their socia! and spiritual wants. 

Very truly yours, 
Erne. BEatTty. 


the land. Something ought to be done—but what is 
to rule? I hope that you will not turn renegade to 
natural history; but I suppose that politics are very 
tempting.’’ 

They were so to Wallace, and the sentimentalisms 
that he adopted and helped to popularise were far off 
from the politics of defence that his country needed 
urgently. Had he lived to November 1915 he would 
not have been proud of his old ‘‘ anti-militarism ’’. 
That the co-discoverer of natural selection, or the 
survival of the fittest, should have omitted national 
defence from his politics, while Germany was adver- 
tising her intentions, is the most remarkable freak 
of a boyish enthusiasm. As early as 1881 Herbert 
Spencer tried to correct the tendency to excessive 
sentiment that Wallace revealed in politics. Spencer 
perceived as clearly as Darwin that progress creeps 
into being. ‘‘I demur entirely to the supposition ’’, 
Spencer wrote to Wallace, ‘‘that by any possible 
social arrangements whatever the distress which 
humanity has to suffer in the course of civilisation could 
have been prevented. The whole process, with all its 
horrors and tyrannies, and slaveries, and wars, and 
abominations of all kinds, has been an inevitable one 
accompanying the survival and spread of the 


_ strongest, and the consolidation of small tribes into 


large societies. . . . 

Private ownership of land was detestable to Wallace, 
who had vague and sentimental dreams of a high 
and finished system of State ownership; he failed to 
see that land was as nationalised as his own work, 
seeing that it was sold and bought in large editions 
and in small. Wallace asked Darwin to be interested 
in the socialist economics of Henry George, and 
Darwin answered: ‘‘I read many years ago some 
books on political economy, and they produced a 
disastrous effect on my mind, viz., utterly to distrust 
my own judgment on the subject and to doubt much 
everyone else’s judgment! So I feel pretty sure that 
Mr. George’s book will only make my mind worse 
confounded than it is at present.’’ 

This was written in 1881, but Wallace did not take 
the hint. Social problems took possession of his 
mind. At the age of ninety he wrote a book on 
‘** Social Environment and Moral Progress ’’, and then 
he saw through the Press ‘‘ The Revolt of Demo- 
cracy’’. Like every man who desires in a hurry to 
transform a civilisation, he saw his own times ever 
more and more out of focus, and at last he said: 
‘It is not too much to say that our whole system of 
society is rotten from top to bottom, and that the 
social environment as a whole in relation to our possi- 
bilities and our claims is the worst that the world 
has ever seen ’’. 

Could any saying be more unscientific that this? 
If Wallace had been born in the Middle Ages, he 
would have looked upon its life as the very worst 
that the world had ever seen, or could ever see. The 
noisome dirt, the utter want of sanitary method, the 
epidemics of fearful disease, the roving bands of cut- 
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throats in the country (like the bandits of Alton), the 
murderous foodpads in dark towns, and a great many 
other dangers to life, would have caused him to forget 
the steady growth of citizen liberties and the sanguine 
greatness that made itself a permanent inspiration 
in architecture. We do not mean to say that Wallace 
was always wrong as a sociologist. Many aspects 
of our industrial towns and cities cannot be condemned 
too much; but his impatient idealism and his vehe- 
ment crotchets were at standing odds with the growth 
of reform from the modernised struggle for existence. 
This great struggle came from a vast revolution in 
the world’s daily life, that turned men into attendants 
on rapid machines, and made trade and commerce into 
international agents of am economic strife full of 
increasirg peril. Nation competed against nation in 
its factory system and in the produce of its fields. 
Yet Wallace looked upon Free Imports as Free Trade, 
failed to understand the commercial misdeeds of 

ermany, and helped to give to British politics that 
insulation from which the people would be driven by 
a terrible and prolonged war. 

Wallace drifted on and on into phrases, like every 
other socialist. The evils are due, he said, broadly 
and generally, to our living under a system of uni- 
versal competition for the means of existence, the 
remedy for which is equally universal co-operation. 
He sighed for a system of economic brotherhood, as 
if the survival of the fittest had ever been determined 
by such a brotherhood, or as if nation could compete 
against ration without incurring the risk of being 
defeated by superior minds and more thorough 
methods. Darwin was very much cooler and more 
logical. He said: ‘‘ The advancement of the welfare 
of mankind is a most intricate problem: all ought to 
refrain from marriage who cannot avoid abject poverty 
for their children; for poverty is not only a great evil, 
but tends to its own increase by leading to reckless- 
ness in marriage. On the other hand, as Mr. Galton 
has remarked, if the prudent avoid marriage, whilst 
the reckless marry, the inferior members tend to sup- 
plant the better members of society. Man, like every 
other animal, has no doubt advanced to his present 
high condition through a struggle for existence, conse- 
quent on his rapid multiplication; and if he is to 
advance stili higher, it is to be feared that he must 
remain subject to a severe struggle. Otherwise he 
would sink into indolence, and the more gifted men 
would not be more successful in the battle of life than 
the less gifted. Hence our natural rate of increase, 
though leading to many and obvious evils, must not 
be greatly diminished by any means. There should 
be open competition for all men; and the most able 
should not be prevented by laws or customs from suc- 
ceeding best and rearing the largest number of ofl- 
spring. Important as the struggle for existence has 
been and even still is, yet, as far as the highest part of 
man’s rature is concerned, there are other agencies 
more important. For the moral qualities are ad- 
vanced, either directly or indirectly, much more 
through the effects of habit, the reasoning powers, 
instruction, religion, etc., than through natural 
selection; though to this latter agency may be safely 
attributed the social instincts, which afforded the 
basis for the development of the moral sense.’”’ 

Wallace’s belief in the occult went so far that it had 
very important effects on Wallace’s attitude towards 
the doctrine of evolution, whose influence he limited 
to modifying effects on the body of man. He was 
happy to imagine that all gifts of the human mind 
“‘must have had another origin, for which we can 
find only an adequate cause in the unseen universe of 
Spirit ’’. So the love of man for his offspring came 
from a different source than the love of monkeys for 
their young, or of birds for their nestlings; and we 
must not connect the craft work of primitive man with 
the infinite varied skill shown in building by insects and 
by birds. As Mr. Edward Clodd remarks, Wallace 


“refused to admit continuity between animal and 
human psychology, but he left unanswered the query 
as to what stage in man’s development from the proto- 


human to Homo sapiens the ‘spiritual essence or 
nature’, as he terms it, was inserted; whether once 
and for all in Palzolithic man with potentiality of 
transmission to all succeeding generations, or whether 
there is special infusion of the ‘ spiritual essence ’ into 
every human being at birth’’. The Fuegians studied 
by Darwin were nothing more than wild animals, that 
lived on what they caught; they had no government, 
and were merciless to everyone not of their own small 
tribe. Why had they been forgotten by ‘‘ the unseen 
universe of Spirit ’’? 

Though wilful, Wallace is always liked, and it is just 
as well that Mr. James Marchant has done his compila- 
tion as a thorough devotee, and not as a critic. In 
these volumes, as in Wallace’s autobiography, we see 
entirely scientist and dreamer—a most lovable ‘‘ old 
boy ’’ at both ends of his career. Wallace set but 
little store by his permanent work; it was his dreams 
that he valued, for he never realised that dreaming in 
a world of competition was leading his country into 
the gravest peril. His attitude to the railway strike 
of rgit (vol. ii., p. 163) would have been deplored by 
him if Wallace had lived to see the strikes which have 
occurred since August 1914. And it is worth while to 
point out one of the reasons that caused him to pass 
from scientific thought and care into visions and 
hurried speculations. Wallace wrote with ease, and 
this facility of speech ran counter to the incessant re- 
vision that science demands and should receive. It 
stimulated his emotions, which were often very strong, 
and it made him lose confidence in deduction, in 
reasoning, in slow and painful thinking. ‘‘ I never feel 
convinced by deduction ’’, he said; but he was often 
glad to be convinced by a dreaming very far off from 
scientific method. With Darwin, on the other hand, 
there was no facility of speech or of exposition. He 
wrote with difficulty; no bewitching phrases teemed 
from his mind and threw a deceptive glamour over 
his work. The literary atmosphere was absent from 


-his very slow presentation of evidence; and, toiling 


always against hindrances as a man of science, he was 
compelled, in every page, to linger anxiously over the 
validity of his research. 


INTER ARMA CANTANT POETAE. 


“Poems.” By Edward Shanks. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
2s.6d. “Friends.” By Wilfred Wilson Gibson. 
Elkin Mathews. 1s. net. “Some Verse.” By 
“FS.” Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s. “‘ The Volunteer ; 
and Other Poems.” By Herbert Asquith. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. Is. net. 


N opening new volumes of verse we are not 
haunted by that misgiving which waits upon other 
‘* literature ’’ to-day. For verse has not failed us in 
these days. It is better, rather than worse, for the 
war. It is written-because of, not in spite of, the 
times. Poetry, in regard to the war, has found its 
perfect symbol in Rupert Brooke, who at once claimed 
for English poets a place in the fighting and in the 
singing line. His poems of the war, and his death at 
Lemnos, have irradiated the whole poetic field, 
witnessing as they do to that blend of poetry with 
athletic youth and fearless action which seems like a 
flicker of the English spirit we identify with Wyatt 
and Sydney. All the young poets seem to feel this. 
We find it lurking in all their memories and praises of 
their dead friend. He, more than any other, gave to 
their art a place in the war. 

Rupert Brooke comes into the two first volumes 
named at the head of this article. In both cases we 
see him as a poet dedicated to be a shining example. 
That a poet should write his own epitaph, claim his 
English earth in a foreign soil, and die upon his finest 
note has already made of him a legend—a legend 
towards which Mr. Edward Shanks is glancing as he 
writes how, by his fate, the dead poet is 
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‘* Lifted above the chances that belong 
To us who live, for he shall not grow old, 
And only of his youth there shall be told 
Magical stories, true and wondrous tales, 
As of a god whose virtue never fails, 
Whose limbs shall never waste, eyes never fall, 
And whose clear brain shall not be dimmed at all ”’. 


Mr. Gibson gives us one swift glimpse of his going, 
shone upon by the same advancing fate: 


T only know 
That as he turned to go, 
And waved his hand, 
In his young eyes a sudden glory shone : 
And I was dazzled by a sunset glow, 
And he was gone.”’ 


Mr. Shanks, in his new volume of verse, advances 
well beyond his former achievement. There is clearer 
thinking and more urgent feeling in it, and an 
easier command of means and methods. This little 
book has three principal refrains: a refrain of regret 
for a personal fate which has put the poet beyond 
reach of a fighting part in the war; a refrain of delight 
in the beauty of the close earth and the far spirit; and 
an epithalamium refrain. This last refrain is very 
intimately and delicately pursued in a series of 
‘Sonnets on Separation’’. The first fills many a 
smooth, quietly and naturally written page with 
stanzas like these upon Bramber : 


‘* There stand the downs, great, close, tall, friendly, 
still, 
Linked up by grassy saddles, hill on hill, 
And steep the village in unending peace ; 
And to the north the plains in order lie, 
Heavy with crops and woods alternately, 
And lively with low sounds that never cease ”’ 


The second theme is familiar to readers, a poem by 
Mr. Shanks, entitled ‘‘On Account of Ill Health’’, 
which lately appeared in the SaturDAy Review. This 


young poet is fast progressing, and we feel about him | 


that he will, before very long, strike a deeper and more 
individual note. 

Mr. Gibson’s little volume will disappoint the 
admirers of his last sheaf of songs from the trenches. 
Those sudden, slight glimpses of what war means to 
the soldier under orders—the frequent acid irony of it, 
its blending of the trivial with the heroic, its tre- 
mendously casual way of dealing out life and death— 
were among the best things in the literature which the 
war has inspired. Mr. Gibson’s new book is not a 
tenth as vital. Many of the poems are the merest 
exercises. His picture of Vesuvius by night is a piece 
of decoration within the compass of scores of men who 
will never write anything so striking as Mr. Gibson’s 
former sketches of battle. The most feeling verses of 
the book are three sonnets, entitled ‘‘ Home,’’ where 
the poet expands a theme he has already presented : 


‘* Going my way of old, 
Contented more or less, 
I dreamt not life could hold 
Such happiness. 


I dreamt not that love’s way 
Could keep the golden height 
Day after happy day, 
Night after night.’’ 


The theme is agreeably pursued, but we miss the 
keen, individual note of Mr. Gibson’s best work. 

Lieut. Herbert Asquith’s ‘‘ Volunteer; and Other 
Poems ’’ advances, like the crab of the inaccurate 
naturalist, backwards. A poem dated 1913, entitled 


Jewels is pretty enough in the amative, fanciful 
way which Herrick loved. But the later poems of the 
war betray a mind which can only grasp a present 


reality by diving back into literature for its expression, 


When this young poetaster sings of modern war he 
must see it in terms of lances and tournaments, or he 
must write of Roman eagles and legions and chariots, 
He must borrow Thor and Valhalla from the North- 
men or Ares from the Greek. There is nice feeling in 
this pantechnicon of iiterary allusions; but shades of 
the prison-house seem to have closed upon the poetic 
irradiations of adolescence. The poet who cannot sing 
of this present war without invoking the picturesque 
panoply of wars long dead has clearly put his imagina- 
tion so greatly in thrall to the books he has read that 
it cannot come to expressive terms with the things he 
has seen. 

Mr. Sidgwick’s little book of ‘‘ Some Verse ’’ takes 
us lightly through many moods. In some of them we 
are in touch with a keen intellect at play. In others, 
fancy speeds deftly from line to line, agile and in- 
ventive. Occasionally a deeper thrust, satirical, and 
with a tang of passion to it, is made at the frauds of 
life, and yet again, a thing most gratefully to record, 
we find imagination in the act of bringing vitality 
to a muse which this shy Pygmalion is a little afraid 
of bringing to real life. Shyness is the chief note of 
these fugitive essays—a shyness born of a real 
reverence for letters and a sense of the greatness of 
the great ones. Mr. Sidgwick must assume a higher 
confidence in himself and his undoubted powers. Let 
him yield more easily to the mood which caught him 
when he wrote the Christmas legend of Pan, or a 
Medieval Romance. There comes into these two 
poems a hint of the authentic passion of great poetry. 
But Mr. Sidgwick, one imagines, distrusts his power 
too much to be carried away as far as he might quite 
safely go. There is, as the whimsicai parodies and 
lighter verses of this book testify, an elfin critic in the 
corner of his mind, a sly, satirical rogue which makes 
him uneasy of ambitious flights. To these flights Mr. 
Sidgwick must somehow be urged. There is so much 
accomplishment and penetration in this little book— 
a mind responsive, alert, and adventurous is so 
clearly at work in its pages—that one feels their 
author has not done a half of what he might, and will, 
achieve. Modesty, like self-content, usually belongs 
to those who have no real right to it. Mr. Sidgwick’s 
‘*Christmas Legend’’ is not, as he describes it, 
‘“some verse’’, either in the English or American 
sense. It is a really graceful and touching poem, 
whose author must clearly count himself as something 
more than a parodist and agreeable trifler. 


RUBBISH BY M. ROMAIN ROLLAND. 


“ Above the Battle.” By Romain Rolland. Translated 
by C. K. Ogden. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


HE author of ‘‘ Jean-Christophe’, whom we all 
regard as a man of original genius, has fallen 
upon evil days. Instead of accepting the war as an 
inescapable ordeal enforced upon the world by Ger- 
many, he has tried to hold himself aloof from his 
country and to play the part of a very superior 
missionary in sentimental idealism. ‘‘ For a year I 
have been rich in enemies ’’, he wrote last September. 
‘* Let me say this to them: they can hate me, but they 
will not teach me to hate. I have no concern with 
them. My business is to say what I believe to be fair 
and humane. Whether this pleases or irritates is not 
my business. I know that words once uttered make 
their way of themselves. Hopefully I sow them in the 
bloody soil. The harvest will come.”’ 

Here is the prattle of a mind which has lost touch 
with realities because it has centred its energies in an 
emotional display of self-love. Not a person in this 
country or in France hates Romain Rolland; the 
criticism everywhere is inspired by a very different 
feeling. Most readers feel that Rolland asks from 
them the same correcting patience which is given to 
clever boys who have been spoilt. His open letter to 
Gerhart Hauptmann, written on 29 August 1914, after 


| the old town of Louvain had been ravaged, marked 
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the change which had come to him. It is reprinted 
in this book. ‘‘1 know the intellectual and moral 
greatness of your mighty race’’, he says to Haupt- 
mann. ‘‘I myself have laboured all my life to bring 
together the minds of our two nations; and the atroci- 
ties of this impious war in which, to the ruin of Euro- 
pean civilisation, they are involved, will never lead me 
to spoil my spirit with hatred.’”? This dove of peace 
may ruffle its plumage just a little, but its real work 
in a time of war is to coo with plaintive tenderness. 
‘*] do not reproach you with our miseries’’, says 
Rolland to the German; ‘‘ for yours will be no less. 
If France is ruined, Germany will be ruined too. 
[What compensation !] I did not even raise my voice 
when I saw your armies violating the neutrality of 
noble Belgium. [What heroic self-restraint!] This 
flagrant breach of honour, which incurs the contempt 
of every upright conscience, is quite in the political 
tradition of your Prussian Kings; it did not surprise 
me.’’ 

A man who prides himself on the fact that he canno: 
hate iniquity, who just scolds over it as a preacher of 
the epicene, should take a holiday in the trenches and 
adopt from the valour of soldiers the charity of self- 
sacrifice. But it would be unfair to say that M. Rolland 
is a pro-German. In his present mood he is not bold 
enough to rival our English pro-Germans, who turn 
away from all tested evidence of Germany’s guilt and 
allow their convictions to be chosen by their whims. 
The position of M. Rolland is far and away more com- 
plex in its psychology. He tells Hauptmann that the 
world is revolted by the fury with which Belgium 
has been wronged. ‘‘ Keep these savageries for us 
Frenchmen, your true enemies!’’ he says. ‘‘ But to 
wreak them against your victims, against this small, 
unhappy, innocent Belgian people . . . how shameful 
is this!’’ Yet on 15 March 1915 he sends an appeal 
to ‘‘ Our Neighbour the Enemy ’’, and declares that 
he, while the war tempest rages, uprooting the 
strongest souls and dragging them along in its furious 
cyclone, continues his humble pilgrimage, trying to 
discover beneath the ruins the rare hearts who have 
remained faithful to the old ideal of human fraternity ! 
He imagines that his weak, sentimental neutrality is 
a proof of high thought and right feeling. ‘‘ Reason 
remains—reason and love’’, he says to himself. He 
is a refuge of fraternal devotion, and he thinks ‘‘ the 
destinies of humanity will rise superior to those of all 
nations ’’, as if nations at the present time had nothing 
to do with humanity. The bonds between the thought 
of the hostile nations will be reformed (p. 151); 
*“ whatever nation should stand aside would commit 
suicide, for by means of these bonds the tide of life is 
kept in motion ”’. 

Words, words, words ! They mean nothing more than 
this: that M. Rolland regards himself as a prophetic 
teacher who has his home in a mystical brotherhood 
from which Germany cannot be excluded. With plodding 
zeal he ransacks the recent German writings for signs 
of grace, as if any sensible person is at all likely to 
forget the character which Germany has chosen to 
display in her acts of barbaric warfare. There is no 
reasonableness at present in M. Rolland. Though he 
sees plainly that a nation with sixty-five millions of 
inhabitants cannot be driven into an aggressive war 
by a tiny class of despotic officials, he is yet foolish 
enough to free the German people from responsibility. 
““Whatever reason I may have to stigmatise as 
criminal German policy and the means it employs, I 
do not attach responsibility for it to the people which 
is burdened with it and is used as its blind instrument.”’ 


Plainly, then, M. Rolland is neither above the battle 
nor in the battle; and we regret very much that his 
translator should fail to see this self-evident fact. 
“After eighteen months of war’’, says Mr. Ogden, 
“we are learning . . . to distinguish amid the ruins 
those of Europe’s intellectual leaders who have not 
been swept off their feet by the fury of the tempest. 
Almost alone Romain Rolland has stood the test.’’ 
Mr. Ogden can rest assured that decadent nonsense 
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written by a sentimentalist is not excused by a good 
thought here and there. Every soldier in France, like 
every old woman toiling there in the fields, is M. 
Rolland’s modest superior. 


ONCE A MONTH. 


The “ Nineteenth Century ’’ has an article by Lord Cromer on 
Rousseau and his works which provokes a much longer discussion 
than we can here allow ourselves. It has been a favourite 
pastime of educated people to misread Rousseau. Sir He 
Maine is the most notable instance. His triumphant ridicule 
at the expense of doctrines which Rousseau never really held is a 
classic of impertinence. Lord Cromer, we fear, is not much 
nearer the truth. He attributes to Rousseau ideas which never 
really belonged to him. He makes Rousseau the object of an 
eloquent denunciation of the theory of the golden state of nature 
and sentimental nonsense concerning the blessings of perfect 
liberty. Rousseau not only did not believe in these things; he 
has expressly repudiated in the most precise terms the whole 
political stock-in-trade of Locke and J. S. Mill. Rousseau hag 
written of man and the state of nature: “ I] devrait bénir sang 
cesse l’instant heureux qui l’en arracha pour jamais, et qui, 
d’un animal stupide et borné, fit un etre intelligent et un homme ”, 
And of liberty Rousseau has written: “ L’impulsion du seul 
appétit est esclavage, et l’obéissance 4 loi qu’on s'est prescrit 
est liberté”. In a word, those who desire to batter in the head 
of sentimental democracy cannot do better than study and quote 
the political writings of Jean Jacques himself. It is not difficult 
to see why Rousseau tends to be misread. Rousseau had the 
knack of throwing off striking epigrams in the course of an 
argument—epigrams so striking that they stood from the 
context and were remembered when the context was for- 
gotten. It is remembered that Rousseau wrote: ‘ L’homme 
est né libre et partout i] est dans les fers”. This is merely 
Rousseau’s eloquent way of grumbling at the practical politics 
of his time; but no one attends to more sober statements, 
‘““Tant qu’un peuple est contraint d’obéir, et qu’il obéit, il fait 
bien ”, says Rousseau on the same page of the “‘ Contrat Social ”. 
But how many people think of Rousseau in the light of such a 
sentiment ? 

The other articles in the “ Nineteenth Century” include a 
searching examination by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott into the last 
Budget—a really critical and valuable discussion which sounds 
a warning note as to the increasingly heavy taxation of capital. 
Sir Francis Piggott writes a rejoinder to the “ Quarterly” 
reviewer who in January last showed so great a tenderness for 
the rights of neutrals in the blockade question. Mr. Walter 
Sichel and Mr. Francis Gribble discuss other urgent problems 
of the war. 


Vigour and variety of appeal run through the “ Fortnightly 
Review.”? Mr. H. J. Jennings examines the nation’s balance 
sheet, and says some good words for the Budget, while regretting 
that Mr. McKenna did not repeat the policy of last September, 
when sane ad valorem duties were imposed on certain luxuries. 
“What is wanted”, says Mr. Jennings, “is an all-round tariff 
on imported luxuries (possibly with preferential concessions to 
our Colonies and Allies) whether they can be packed in a small 
compass or not”. “ Verdun—and After”, by Julius M. Price, 
is a clear-eyed study from the life, and Mr. J. M. Kennedy 
takes for his subject the conviction that the blockade of Ger- 
many is effective. There is a brisk and hopeful article by 
** Special Reserve’, who had five months’ experience at the 
front as a company officer during the summer and early autumn 
of 1915, and who gives reasons for his belief in the power of the 
British Army to break through the German lines. Dr. E. J. 


| Dillon, who writes the first article, considers that sanguine views 


are still too prevalent in this country, and he piles up his reasons 
into fifteen pages. “‘I venture to affirm,” he says, “ that the 
Germans still have between seven and eight million men to 
draw upon, and that their quality will be approximately equal 
to that of the Allies. I go farther and assert that they dispose 
of nearly two million of their best troops, whom they have 
kept back for the coup de grace.” Dr. Dillon speaks in glowing 
terms of Mr. Hughes, and other references to the Prime Minister 
of the Australian Commonwealth are made by “ Auditor Tan- 
tum”, in a paper on the Coalition and its critics. “‘ The 
Dominions are vitally interested in the trade policy of the 
Empire, and the instincts of the British people were sound when 
they called upon a none too eager Government to make use of 
Mr. Hughes’s zealous services.” There are two Shakespeare 
articles, both good: one, by W. J. Lawrence, on the Elizabethan 
Theatre, and the other, by Mrs. Stopes, “In Memory of Shake- 
speare”. Mr. Archibald Hurd considers the German peril after 
the war. 
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